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RECIPROCAL POLITICAL DUTIES. 
* Republicans of Massachusetts have 


spoken with great effect. The old Bay. 


State, although not one of the largest of the 
States, has always held a kind of political 
leadership, from the days of SAMUEL ADAMS 
and JAMEs Oris down to the present time. 
It is often alleged that Massachusetts has 
not furnished the most eminent chiefs in 
any department. But, however that may 
be, it has certainly led opinion. It was the 
head-quarters of Federalism until the rise 
of the modern epoch of our politics in the 
Missouri debate, and that was marked by 
nothing more forcible and conclusive than 
the Massachusetts memorial drawn by Dan- 
IEL WEBSTER. When the new party divi- 
sions followed the era of good fecling, Massa- 
chusetts, again by DANIEL WEBSTER, was a 
pioneer and champion of Whig doctrine ; and 
later, the. Conscience Whigs of Massachu- 
setts, CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, CHARLES AL- 
LEN, JOHN G. PALFREY, CHARLES SUMNER, 
and their associates, were among the found- 
ers of the Republican party. During all the 
ascendency of that party for the last twenty 
years, no section of it has been more ad- 
vanced in opinion, more prompt or coura- 
geous in expression, than that of Massachu- 
setts. The platforms of her State Conven- 
tions have been uncompromising assertions 
of the distinctive doctrines of the party, and 
this fact is conspicuously illustrated by the 
admirable declarations they have recently 
made upon the subject of administrative re- 
form, as during and after the war upon eman- 
cipation and equal suffrage. 
It had been supposed, and it was plainly 
asserted—indeed, we were told six weeks 
ago by one of the most. noted of New Eng- 
land politiciais—that the Massachusetts 
Convention would be controlled by a syndi- 
_ cate of ex-Governors. Those gentlemen are 
experienced and skillful politicians, and 
- there was nothing improbable in the sup- 
position that their diligent management 
would succeed. But the knowledge of their 
plans and labors thoroughly aroused the real 
Republican sentiment of the State, and 
probably no Convention could have repre- 
sented more faithfully the present convic- 
tion of Massachusetts Republicanism than 
the late assembly at Worcester. The ex- 
Governors and their plans were overwhelin- 
ingly defeated. In a Convention of more 
than a thousand delegates, they could not 
muster three hundred votes. The platform 
is a thoroughly sound and strong declara- 
tion of Republican principles. It asserts 
the inviolable sovereignty of the national 
Union, the duty of the national government 
to protect the ballot in all national elec- 
tions by the efficient execution of wise laws, 
and denounces the crime of fraud or vio- 
lence in casting or counting votes. It holds 
to an honest currency, to the maintenance 
of the national faith and credit, and rejoices 
in the success of resumption under the able 
management of the present Secretary of the 
Treasury. Recognizing what has been ac- 
complished for the reform of the civil serv- 
ice under this Administration, it calls for 
luws to prevent the conversion of the public 
service into a party machine; and as the 
sure means of ending sectional strife and 
politics, it demands the actual recognition 
of the equal rights of all by all. Finally, 
the Convention declared that 

The duty of all Republicans loyally to support the 

candidates of the party, and the duty of nominating 
Conventions to present candidates who are acceptable 
to all Republicans, are reciprocal duties of equal force 
and obligation.” 
As such a candidate, “whose nomination 
will be most expedient, because most worthy 
and least objectionable,” the Convention 
presented with the highest encomiums the 
name of Senator EpMUNDs; but very prop- 
erly it did not attempt to muzzle the dele- 
gates with instructions, and they go, as all 
delegates should go, to the National Conven- 
tion, not without decided personal prefer- 
ences as to the nomination, but perfectly 
free to act as the interests of the party and 
the public welfare may scem to them to de- 
mand. 

The clause of the platform that we have 
quoted is of the highest significance. No 
other Convention has ever made this im- 
portant statement. ‘There is no more seri- 

_ous political peril than the increasing power 
of the mere machinery of party, which ena- 
bles a few unscrupulons and designing poli- 
ticians to dictate nominations and control 
party action. The received doctrine is that 
parties are impossible unless their “regular” 
action be respected. If everybody is to do 
as he chooses, it is argned, there can be no 
concert of action, and the co-operation which 

is indispensable to success becomes abso- 
lutely impracticable. To dispute or reject 

“regularity,” therefore, is to abandon and 


betray the very purpose of the party. This 
is the argument which is constantly and 
stringently urged, and which is generally ac- 
cepted as conclusive. It is, however, but a 
half-truth, for it is obvious that mere “ reg- 
ularity,” in the sense of sustaining whatev- 
er the party organization may propose, might 
lead to the betrayal of the party cause quite 
as much as opposition to regularity. The 
Massachusetts platform states the true po- 
sition. Remembering the fundamental prin- 
ciple that rights and duties are correlative, 
it declares that the duty of a party Conven- 
tion to nominate candidates whom every 
voter can support is just as binding as the 
duty of the voter tosupport them. The Con- 
vention can not violate its own duty and 
then call upon the party voters to sustain 
its action. As we have constantly contend- 
ed, the majority of a party Convention is 
bound to consult something else than its 
own power, and hence the absurdity of unit 
rules and instructions. The Convention is 
morally bound to weigh objections and prob- 
abilities, and an obvious disregard of its own 
duty releases every voter from duty to sup- 
port its action. Of course every voter must 
decide the question of dereliction for him- 
self, but it is very easy to imagine a case. 
Suppose that a man bribes with money or 
place half a dozen delegates to a Convention, 
who hold the balance of power, and they ac- 
cept the bribe, and give him the nomination. 
It is a perfectly “regular” nomination, but 
will anybody argue that honest party men 
are bound to ratify it? Such men certainly 
would not ratify it, and for the reason that 
the duty of nominating proper candidates 
is reciprocal with that of supporting nomi- 
nations. Mr. BOUTWELL offered a resolution 
pledging Massachusetts Republicans to sup- 
port cordially any nomination that might 
be made at Chicago. But the Convention 
reminded Mr. BOUTWELL that the Chicago 
Convention owes a duty to the Republican 
party quite as imperative as that of the Re- 
publican party to the Chicago Convention. 
Massachusetts has done the party and the 
country a signal service in its plain and for- 
cible statement of a truth which is generally 
forgotten, and the deliberate declaration of 
it shows how deep and strong is the convic- 
tion that the honest intelligence of parties 
is coming into sharp, and we trust decisive, 
conflict with the mere party machinery. 


THE NEW YORK DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION, 


THE action of the New York Democratic 
Convention tends to define the situation 
more plainly. It shows that the regular 
party organization is unaffected by the KI 
LY bolt of last autumn, that Mr. TILDEN 
controls the party in the State, and that he 
or his candidate will be nominated for the 
Presidency. It shows also that the New 
York Democratic party does not intend to 
ask support upon any principle, or policy, or 
measure, but to conduct the campaign upon 
the issue of “fraud.” This was the staple 
of the speeches of the presiding officers. 
The platform asserts that “that issue pre- 
cedes and dwarfs every other.” New York 
is conceded to be the essential State to 
carry, and the Democratic Convention an- 
nounces as the only issue precisely what 
Mr. TILDEN said upon his door-step three 
years ago, that the country would “never 
condone fraud.” This position in New York 
compels his renomination, because if he was 
really elected, as the Syracuse platform de- 
clares, and was defrauded of his seat, no 
man’s “claim” upon the nomination can be 
comparable to his. The overwhelming ma- 
jority for him in the Convention, and the 
serene and polite contempt with which the 
KELLY wing was treated, indicate a con- 
scious strength which can not help impress- 
ing Democrats in other States, and which 
will greatly demoralize the Democratic op- 
position in this State. This impression will 
be deepened by Mr. JoHN KELLY’s speech in 
his own Convention, which most effectively 
aided his opponents, by representing them 
as orderly and law-abiding citizens, and 
himself and his faction as revolutienists. 
Mr. KELLY gave as the reason for opposing 
Mr. TILDEN that, in 1876, 

„Ile was elected by the votes of the people, and he 
had not sufficient courage after he was elected to go 
forward, as a brave man would have gone forward, and 
said to the people of the country, I have been elected 
by the votes of the people, and you see to it that I am 
— 1 Nothing of the kind was done by Mr. 
In other words, because Mr. TILDEN did not 
decide for himself that he had been elected, 
and proceed to try to take his seat at tlie 
cost of a tremendous civil convulsion, he is 
not a fit candidate for the Democracy. Mr. 
KELLY may understand the slums of New 
York, but he does not understand the Amer- 
ican people. Any man who should under- 
take to play the part in this country which 
Mr. KELLY reproaches Mr. TILDEN for not 
attempting, would share the infamy of BEN- 
EDICT ARNOLD. 

It is fair to anticipate that, as Mr. KEIL x 


nominate their leader. 
will be, how many Democratic votes he can 


‘candidate. 


and his men are now practically outlaws 
from the Democratic party, they will en- 
deavor to ruin, since they can not rule. 
They will not be admitted to the National 
Convention, and if Mr. TILDEN is not nom- 
inated there, his candidate will be, and the 
KELLY faction can then do nothing but 
The question then 


divert in the State of New York. Mr. TI 
DEN’s vote certainly can not be what it was 
in 1876. The “gag” about reform will de- 
ceive nobody. The whole independent vote, 
which was chiefly cast for him, is now lost. 
The cipher rascalities leave him nothing 
but the regulation party vote, minus the 
KELLY vote. Now the TILDEN majority in 
New York in 1876 was 26,568, and last year 
Mr. KELLY polled 77,566 votes. If, there- 
fore, the KELLY bolt this year should carry 
a quarter of the votes that it did last year, 
Mr. TILDEN would lose New York. Mr. 
KELLY seems to be at least able to ruin. 
At present, the only way in which the Dem- 
ocratic party of the State can be united is 
by the disappearance of Mr. TILDEN as a 
In that case the KELLY wing 
would doubtless declare their point of op- 
position to be withdrawn. But even then, 
under the inevitable circumstances, the Re- 
publican nomination of a candidate like Mr. 
EpMUNDs, to whom no kind of opposition 
could be offered, or has been suggested by 
any Republican, would make the Presiden- 
tial election a Republican “ walk over.” 
Meanwhile the effrontery of the New York 
Democratic platform is as amazing as it is 
solemn. It declares that Mr. TILDEN was 
elected by the popular vote, and defrauded 
by a false count of the electoral votes. But 
nothing is morally more certain than that 
the popular vote of Louisiana, for instance, 
as declared at the polls, was the result of 
Democratic terrorizing and cheating, and 
was in no sense an honest expression of the 
popular will. It is an insult to common- 
sense to assert that a reputed majority ob- 
tained by the familiar Democratic methods 
in the Southern States was an honest “ pop- 
ular majority.” The confusion of the situa- 
tion was such that Congress wisely sought 
a remedy in the Electoral Commission, which 
was framed by Democratic rather than by 
Republican votes, and which acted strictly 
within its powers. Fraud and violence 
there doubtless were in the Southern elec- 
tion of that year, but the assumption, in the 
face of the late startling Democratic frauds 
in Maine, that they were exclusively Repub- 
lican offenses, and that the Democrats were 
the blameless victims, is so preposterous and 
ridiculous that no Republican will complain 


-if it is made the Democratic platform for 


the Presidential election of this year. When 
to this it is added that the proposed candi- 
date upon this “no fraud” platform is the 
person whose confidential agents were en- 
gaged in a plot to corrupt the electors, and 
whose house was the head-quarters of the 
conspiracy, the absurdity of the Democratic 
position becomes more evident. We can not 
suppose that any Democrat is pleased with 
the situation. | 


COUNTING THE ELECTORAL 
VOTE. 


WE congratulate the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Senate committees on rules and 
on counting the electoral votes upon their 
reported agreement to recommend a new 
joint rule providing for the fair count of 
the Presidential vote next winter. The 
members are aware, of course, that nothing 
injures their party more in public judgment 
than the apprehension that some kind of 
fraud in counting that vote is intended by 
Congress. From a merely party point of 
view, therefore, it is politic for the majority 
to allay this apprehension by providing a 
method which makes such fraud impractica- 
ble, except upon a theory that our institu- 
tions have already failed.. When the Repub- 
licaus controlled both Houses of Congress 
they adopted a joint rule, the twenty-second, 
which directed that if an objection was 
raised in the joint meeting of both Houses 
to counting the electoral vote of a State, it 
should be rejected unless both Houses con- 
curred in accepting it. This gave to one 
House the power to reject the electoral vote 
of a State. Senator MoRTON, who had care- 
fully studied the subject, and who was keen- 
ly alive to the danger involved in the count, 
protested vehemently against this rule as 
“the most dangerous contrivance against 
the peace of the nation that has ever been 
invented by Congress.” It was based obvi- 
ously upon a wrong principle, and the Demo- 
cratic members of the committee are to be 
praised for their purpose of proposing the 
rule which Mr. MoRTON properly insisted 
was the just one, namely, that no State 
should lose its vote except by the consent 
of both Houses. 

This is so fair that if the proposition is 
submitted, we trust that the Republicans 
will offer no opposition. Whatever mem- 


insist that its vote should not be lost. 


bers of Congress may think of the subject, 
honest citizens of all parties, engaged in 
their various business under the revival of 
trade and industry, desire that the question 
shall be settled, and that so much shall be 
done to secure a peaceful declaration of the 
result of the election. The situation of the 
last count shows with what peril the coun- 
try may be confronted if a decision should 
not be made before the time for the connt 
arrives. The twenty-second joint rule was 
repealed, and there was no provision to guide 
the count in 1876. Mr. Morton had moved 
in the Senate the rule now proposed, but 
Mr. THURMAN opposed, and prevented its 
passage. The election was in doubt. Fraud 
and violence in several States had unques- 
tionably affected the result. Party pas- 
sion was heated to madness. The House 
was Democratic, and the Senate Republican. 
There was no rule of procedure. There 
seemed to be no hope of concerted action 
between the Houses, and a catastrophe was 
reasonably apprehended. Fortunately a 


constitutional remedy was devised, and the 


patriotism of both parties compelled its 
adoption, That saved the country, un- 
doubtedly, from grave disaster; and if, with 
such an experience, and so recent, no pro- 
vision should be now made, the wisdom 
of popular government would be properly 
doubted. 

The rule as proposed provides that when 


one certificate only is presented from a State 


it shall not be rejected except by the con- 
currence of both Houses, and that in case of 
dual returns neither shall be counted unless 
both Houses agree upon one of them. This 
is the true method. It throws upon the 
State the responsibility of deciding disputes, 
or of risking the loss of its electoral vote ; 
and although the politicians of one side or 
the other might be willing to sacrifice the 
vote of the State in order to defeat oppo- 
nents, if there be any virtue in Republican 
institutions, the people of the State would 
We 
see no good reason why the principle of the 
proposed rule should not be introduced into 
an amendment of the Constitutional regula- 
tion of the election. It is from the vague- 
ness of the Constitutional clause upon this 
subject, both as to the power of the Vice- 
President and of Congress itself, that the 
trouble arises. Experience has revealed the 
precise point of weakness, and it suggests 


the remedy. The present session of Con- 


gress has been singularly barren. It has 
been devoid even of the excitements of an- 
gry political debate in preparation for tho 
election. But Congress would be forgiven 
for its general inactivity in good works if 
this one good work should be accomplished. 
As Republicans, we might wish that the 
Democratic Congress would leave it undone, 
that the negligence might be another argu- 
ment against that party in the canvass; but 
as good citizens, we hope for action which 
will relieve the public mind. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


A STRIKING sign of the increasing interest 
in politics, which can not fail to be of the 
utmost public benefit, is the formation of 
“ young men’s” associations for various po- 
litical objects. They show that there is 
generally felt to be no overshadowing ques- 
tion, like that of slavery or the war, which 
lately divided parties, nor even such poli- 
cies as protection, internal improvements, 
and “the Bank,” which arrayed Whigs and 
Democrats against each other forty years 
ago. The methods of politics and their in- 
fluence and results are becoming more con- 
spicuous, and the warmth of feeling on all 
sides regarding the Presidential nomina- 
tious is produced largely by considerations 
based upon political methods. It is plain 
that as yet neither party has any good 
“cry,” and that it would be a fatal mistake 
for either to furnish such a cry to the other. 
Both will be judged by their general char- 
acter, traditions, and tendency, and that is 
the present strength of the Republican po- 
sition. The great results of the recent 
years have been accomplished by Republic- 
ans, and the reforms and progress demand. 
ed by the good sense of the country are to 
be expected of them rather than of Demo- 
crats. Their ascendency can be imperiled 
only by an unfortunate selection of candi- 
dates both for larger and lesser positions. 
In times of great peril or of paramount is- 
sues, personal considerations about candi- 
dates in large part disappear, and that is 
the explanation of the attempt which is 
made now in some quarters to represent the 
country as in a desperately perilous situa- 
tion. 

Among the various young men’s associa- 
tions we have observed one in Chicago, called 
the Young Men’s Auxiliary Club, the object 
of which is, in part, that of the Independent 
Republican Association in New York, and a 
most important object it is. It is to furnish 
information in regard to local candidates. 
When the minor places upon the State tick- 
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et are to be filled, it is almost impossible to 


ascertain anything of the character or fit- 


ness of the persons proposed. Those who 
nominate them flood the Convention with a 
torrent of praise, but it is so evidently per- 
functory, and often so absurd, that the Con- 


vention acts in the dark. In city elections, 


and for all minor local offices, very few voters 
know anything whatever of the candidates ; 
and if they had attended the local Conven- 
tions they would know, if possible, still less, 
but they would suspect a great deal more. 
In the city of New York it is both farcical 
and pitiful to hear one citizen ask another 
if he has ever heard of any one of the long 
string of people for whom both are voting, 
and for the most important offices. It is in 
that kind of ignorance and in the willing- 
ness to vote for anything and for anybody 
with the party label that the TWEED power 
had its roots; and the Ring was overthrown 
only by the election of candidates for whom 
intelligent and well-known citizens made 
themselves responsible. 

To furnish the proper information is what 
the Independent Republicans propose in our 
local affairs, and what the Young Men’s Aux- 
iliary Club in Chicago is doing. They have 
recently issued a circular, preparatory to the 
city election, stating briefly the facts about 
all the candidates nominated for the office 
of town assessor, collector, supervisor, and 
clerk, and for ward alderman. The repre- 
sentations seem to be fair, as the following 
extracts show, in which we omit the names 
of the candidates: ) 

, the Republican nominee for Assessor, is a na- 
tive of Massachusetts, thirty-eight years of age. He 
entered the Union army as a private in May, 1861, was 
afterward promoted to the rank of captain, and served 
on the staffs of Generals Apzroromure and Covon un- 
til honorably discharged from the service. Was af ter- 
ward elected a member of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, and served one term during 1867 and 1868. He 
came to Chicago in 1870, where he has since been en- 
gaged in the practice of law. Has lived in North Chi- 
cago for the past seven years. Mr. —— has always 
been identified with the best interests of the town and 
city, and his character and integrity are unquestioned. 
He received this nomination without any solicitation 
whatever on his part, and if elected will come to the 
office without being bound to any set of men, and we 
are satisfied that he will select men of known charac- 
ter and ability as his assistants.” 

, the Democratic nominee for Assessor, is the 
present incumbent. It was hoped that when elected 
he would at least have a decent regard for the inter- 
ests of the tax-payers; but he has not. Among his 
twelve deputies employed are the following: Jounny 
Cuawrorp, P. J. Crawrorp (better known as Con), 


Jim Farrx zt, P. N. Hanssroven, Tim Corcoran, L. 


F. BaROLAr, Tom McGovern, and Joux Watsn. These 

are leaders and associates of the notorious 

t Hatch-House Gang.’ We urge — to investigate 

their reputation, and we believe that you will agree 

with us in saying that the employment of such per- 
office of Assessor is a 


they 
spective of party, and purge it.” 


= the Republican candidate for Collector, is a 


German by birth, about fifty years of age, and has lived 
on the North Side for many years. He was not a can- 
didate for the office, and was indaced to accept the 


fice by him.” 

, the Republican candidate for Alderman of 
this ward, is an old and well-known citizen of strict 
integrity. He is a large tax-payer, and has been iden- 


lic trust, as member of the Board of Public Works, as 
City Comptroller, etc., and always with credit. Being 
thoroughly acquainted with the city and its needs, a 
good Parliamentarian, possessing wide influence, he 
would, if elected, be a power in the Council for the 
best interests of the ward and the city.” 

, the Democratic nominee .... is a man of 
character and ability. He has lived in the ward eight- 
een years, is twenty-seven years old, and married. He 
is the senior partner of the furniture firm of 7 
— Street and —— Avenue, where he has built up a 
large and profitable business, but he owns no real es- 
tate, and is not a tax-payer in the ward.” 

This is practical politics in the best sense. 
The value of the statements depends, of 
course, upon the character of the club com- 
mittee that makes them. But in this case 
that is above suspicion. The same work 
has been sometimes performed in New York 
both by newspapers and committees. The 
Times, we remember, gave an instructive 
sketch of many of the local candidates last 
year. The Independent Republicans pro- 
pose this duty to themselves, and they and 
the Chicago Young Men’s Auxiliary Club, 
and all newspapers that furnish such infor- 
mation, are engaged in one of the most es- 
sential and effective of political duties. 


A VALUABLE BOOK. 


Tar State Library of New York has lately be. 
come the possessor of a book for which it paid 
$1600, the result of a sharp competition. It is, 
however, a book of which the State of New York, 
and especially the State Library, ought to be the 
owner. The library is primarily designed for the 
use of the Legislature and of the State authori- 
ties, and this book—of which the full title is, 


“The Laws and Acts of the General Assembly of 
Their Majesties Province of New York, As they 
were Enacted in diverse Sessions, the first of which 
began April the 9th, A : Domini 1691. At 


New York, Printed and Sold by William Brad- 
ford, Printer to Their Majesties, King William and 
Mary, 1694 — is not only the earliest book printed 
in the State, much of it in 1693, but it contains 
copies of laws of New York of which the State 
has no copies in print or manuscript. Five copies 
of the book only are known. There is one in the 
New York Society Library, one in the possession 
of Mr. A. J. VaxDERTOxL, an imperfect copy both 
in the Secretary of State’s office and in the Lenox 
Library, and this complete one in the State Library. 

As an old book merely the library would not 
have bought it, but as the only accessible exist- 
ing copy of early laws of New York, the trustees 
of the library could not permit it to be sold to 
any one out of the State, nor to any other buyer 
in New York than the State itself. Connecticut 
had appropriated $5000 to buy copies of the laws 
of different States at this especial Brinuxy sale, 
and at previous sales had already paid several 
hundred dollars for a volume of its own laws. 
The Lenox Library, with its imperfect copy, fixed 
its capacious eye and purse upon this perfect 
copy, this unique, this phenix. There could be 
no question. The bidding began. It went high, 
higher. Dr. Homes, the intrepid State Librarian, 
unfurled the flag “Excelsior” (with “the true 
arms” of the State emblazoned), and New York 
remained master of the field. 

It is a plain, homely sheep-skin folio of three 
hundred pages, and they contain suggestive laws. 
Every. Christian who shall kill a grown wolf on 
Long or Staten islands is to receive thirty shil- 
lings. The evidence of a slave is to be of no ac- 
count. If more than three negroes meet togeth- 
er, they are to have fifty lashes on the bare back ; 
and if any slave is found travelling forty miles 
beyond the city of Albany without a master, he 
is to be put to death. But there is no provision 
that he is to be accused of putting himself to 
death. The price of this book is large, but it is 
money well spent. 


THE LUNACY BILL. 


Tur press of the city is unanimous in its regret 
at the delay of the Legislature in passing the 
reasonable and excellent bill which adds three 
members to the State Board of Charities, and or- 
ganizes them as a Commission in Lunacy. The 
subject has been very carefully considered in the 
light of the best experience; and the bill, which 
is drawn with great care, and without the least 
hostility to any person, is warmly supported by 
some of the highest professional and special au- 
thorities in the State. The new members of the 
Board of Charities are to be two physicians and 
one lawyer, who are to serve, like the present 
members, without salary; and the Board, which 
is necessarily familiar with the condition and needs 
of the insane, and especially of the thousands of 
insane poor, for whom no provision is now made, 
cordially approve the bill, and the slurs which 
were cast upon the Board in the debate as “ grasp- 
ing” power were only ludicrous. N 

e official reports show that within the last 
ten years the State has spent nearly $5,000,000 
in building three asylums and in additions to an- 
other. The city of New York has paid $2,000,000 
toward this amount. It has, however, but thir- 
teen pauper patients in the asylums for which it 
was expended, while it maintains 2500 patiénts 
in its own asylums at an expense of about a quar- 
ter of a million dollars. It appears officially, also, 
that while so many pauper insane are unprovided 
for, even with this enormous expense, the cost of 
administration is very much greater than in many 
of the best asylums elsewhere in the country, 
and with this increased and increasing expendi- 
ture there is by no means a corresponding ratio 
of improvement in treatment and cure. 

The public certainly ought to be satisfied that 
there is the utmost humanity and efficiency of 
care in these institutions, and/that these great 


sums of money are wisely expended. The judi- 


cious care of the insane is a subject which is con- 
stantly improving, and the State ought to have 
the benefit of the best experience. Such expe- 
rience points to the kind of supervision on behalf 
of the public which the pending bill contemplates, 
and which Speaker Sarre so forcibly stated in 
his speech advocating the bill. 


A TEXT FOR MEDITATION: 


Ir is gravely stated in a letter from Albany 
that the proposition to inquire into the emolu- 
ments of the Health Officer of the port of New 
York, and to determine a proper salary for that 
officer, meets with disfavor, because large contri- 
butions to the election expenses are expected 


from that officer! Indeed, and why? Are his 


services so much overpaid that he may be sup- 
posed to have plenty of money to devote to polit- 


ical p ? Is his money not his own, or is 
willingness to give an implied condition of ap- 


tment? Are the emoluments of the office 

— very large in order that an officer appointed 
for political services may 1 able to give gener - 
ously to the trensury 

The — in the letter, which is a perfect- 
ly logical one, is another of the constant illustra- 
tions of a system of appointment which virtually 
puts up offices at 2 and serge = 

blic service to the personal isan 0 
a of the Executive. Is it any disqualification 

a republic, it is asked, defiantly, for such a post 
as that of Health Officer, for instance, that a man 
is eminent for his party services? Certainly it 
is, and most emphatically. Party services have 
properly no more to do with it than the color of 
a man’s eyes or his knowledge of Sanskrit; and 
the moment they are introduced as a considera- 
tion or qualification, it is evident that they are 
the primary consideration. Indeed, so far in the 


present State administration, nothing else appar- 
ently has been thought of. 

It is evident, if officers are to be “bled” for 
the party as of course, that party managers will 
wish to have as many offices as possible, at the 
highest salaries, because the party income from 
them will be greater. It is evident also that 
those who “bleed” most generously, and with a 
smiling face, will be preferable incumbents. Now 
the public wishes as few offices as practicable, 
and these economically administered. The inter- 
ests of trading politicians and of the public are 
thus very different. But the citizen may well 
ponder the significance of an objection to limit- 
ing an Official salary, that it would restrict official 
contributions to the party treasury. 


OUR MINISTER TO GERMANY. 


A PARAGRAPH, amusing to those who know the 
facts, is ons the rounds of the press,” stating 
that Mr. Wurrs, our Minister to Germany, is ill, 
and tired of his position, and intends to resign 
and return. We happen fortunately to know 
that Mr. Wurre is unusually well, and that the 
change of scene and work has been of great 
sanitary advantage to him. He has no intention 
of an immediate return, but when he does come 
home, he will undoubtedly be much better in 
health than for many years past, and better fitted 
— ever for his various and important duties 

re. 

The relations between this country and Ger- 


now. Mr. Wuire’s admirable qualifications for 
his post have enabled him to follow up most ef- 
fectively the action of his predecessors in regard 
to the “ military cases which demand the atten- 
tion of the legation. The services of Mr. Ban- 
CROFT in securing the main clauses of the treaties 
of ’68, and of Mr. Bancrorr Davis in systematiz- 
ing the methods of dealing with the questions at 
issue, and of Mr. Bayarp Tarron during his short 
term in gaining the respect and affection of many 
influential persons, have been of signal advan- 
tage in giving us a standing with the Ger- 
man government, and nothing that has been gain- 
ed will be lost by Mr. Wurrs. 

There is such constant and intimate social in- 
tercourse between the two countries, and so many 
Germans who have lived in the United States re- 
turn to live in Germany, that it is not surprising 
so much should be written and published about 
this country in German periodicals of every kind. 
Our German critics are sometimes very severe, 
and even unjust; and if their tone is often alto- 
gether too pessimistic, there is no doubt that its 
influence is counteracted by the manner in which 
we are paying the debt, by the general restora- 
tion of prosperity, and by the patriotic sense 
with which we have avoided grave political perils. 


A PUBLIC SHAME. 


Tur sad catastrophe at the Madison Square 
Garden, in which lives were lost by the falling 
of the wall, has naturally occasioned an indig- 
nant demand to know where the responsibility 
lies. But it is obvious that it is not easy to de- 
termine. Proprietors are very apt to require 
costly buildings at small cost. Some builders 
are ready to contract for them. The work is 
consequently slurred, and unless there is con- 
stant personal supervision by a competent and 
conscientious inspector on behalf of the public, 
the result is a dangerous building. In this case 
it is plain that there had been criminal negli- 
gence, yet it would be hard to fix the precise re- 
sponsibility. 

Thirty years ago a noted English artist, travel- 
ling in this country, said that the worst thing he 
had observed was the want of conscience in com- 
mon work. Your bureau drawers, he said, won’t 
open and shut; your chairs don’t stand squarely 
upon their legs; one leg of your ready-made trou- 
sers is shorter than the other; your chamber 
doors sag and stick: indeed, said he, laughing, 
your government is the best part of you. There 
“are, of course, many good reasons to be given 
for superficial and inadequate work. It is only 
when the question is suggested whether it is an 


significant. 
CARLYLE satirizes the /aissez-faire principle as 
practically the doctrine of the devil take the hind- 


most, and it is not at all clear that there might 
not be a very much more effective government 
supervision of private works that involve the 
public safety. e problem of adequate protec- 
tion for the crowds that frequent theatres and 

Is and public resorts of every kind is evident- 
] from solution. But such an accident as 
that at the Madison Square Garden ought not to 

in a highly civilized community. 


PERSONAL. 


Tun house in Letitia Street, Philadelphia, 
which WILLIAM PENN built for his daughter Lz- 
TITIA, and in which she lived and died, has re- 
cently been bought by J. A. Jannzey&Co. For 
the last twenty-eight years it has been used as a 
saloon. Adjoining this house is the old man- 
sion once occupied by Penn himself, and built 
by Penn in 1682 with materials imported from 

ngland. The firm have offered the Letitia 
House to the Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
with the privilege of taking it down and remov- 
ing it. r. GOR W. with his pro- 
verblal liberality and public spirit, has offered to 
bear the expense of removing the buildi 
the Park, aud having it erected in its o 
style. The offer will doubtless be accep 

—The first book ever published by the late 
DanNIEL APPLETON was a little volume about 
three inches square and half an inch thick, en- 
titled Crumbs from the Master's T. aud con- 
sisted of selections of Bible texts. About a 
thousand copies were sold. This was in 1831. 


Some twenty-five years ago a paragraph appear- 
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many were never more friendly than they are 


indication of a general lack of conscience that it 
becomes si 


ed in the papers saying that D. ArrIRrox & Co. 
would give a copy of the largest bock they pub- 
lished to any one who would give them a copy 
of Crumbs. An old lady in Maryland sent the 


y, which Mr. WU LIAN H. APPLETON caused 


co 
to be elegantly rebound at an expense of thirty- 
five dollars, and which he keeps.in a velvet-lined 
silver box at his house. In speaking of the 
manuscript of authors, Mr. APPLETON says that 
HoxLET writes very carefully, and his proof re- 
quires little correction. SPENCER rewrites a 
good portion of his articles from the proof- 
sheets. Mr. BANCROFT isa very particular writ- 
er,and it takes him a long time to prepare a 
book for the press. Mr. Bryant did all his la- 
bor over the first draft of his poems, and the 
final manuscript was like copper-plate. 

—All those who knew Mr. InxLaxp, for 


sixteen years past cashier of the New York Times, - 


will regret to hear of his death. He was an es- 
timable, quict, pleasant gentleman, loved and re- 
spected in private life, and painstaking and ac- 
curate in all his business methods. Mr. IRELAND 
will be Tt mourned by a large circle of 
friends and by his associates in business, with 
whom his unfailing courtesy and good-humor 
made him a general favorite. He died in Orange 
New Jersey, of consumption, on the 21st o 
April, at the early age of thirty-eight. 

An interesting scene occurred in the Senate 
and House at Washington on the 22d of April, 
viz., the presentation to the —— ofa little 
mahogany writing-desk, eighteen by twelve inch- 
es, upon which the Declaration of Independence 
was written by THomAs JEFFERSON. The pres- 
ent was from the children of the late Joszrn 
CooLenGE, Jun., of Massachusetts, who marricd 
Mr. JEFFERSON’S granddaughter, and to whom 
the desk, bearing an appropriate inscription, was 
given by Mr. Jerrerson. It was taken to Wash- 
ngton by the Hon. Rosert C. WIx TARO, and 
was sent to Congress by the President, with a 
message, Short addresses were made by Mr. 
Crapo, of Massachusetts, and Mr. Tuckenr, of 


Virginia, in the House, and by Mr. Dawes, of 


Massachusetts, and Mr. Jonxsrox, of Virginia 
in the Senate. The President, Mr. Evarts, and 
Sir EDwaRD THORNTON were in the galleries 
during the proceedings. The desk goes to the 
State Department for preservation. 

—Probably none of our younger American art- 
ists has, by the originality of his work in black 
and white, attracted more attention here and in 
England than Mr. E. A. ABBEY, whose picture, 
„A Matrimonial Speculation,’ is given in this 
paper. Mr. Appey is now in Biarritz, France, 
recovering from a serious illness. The readers 
of HARPER’s MAGAZINE will be pleased to learn 
that he will soon illustrate for that periodical a 
paper on this quaint watering-place. 

— WIENIAWSEI, the celebrated violinist, died 


a few weeks since at Moscow, in his forty-fiftli 


ear. He married, some eighteen years ago, an 


nglish girl of great beauty, and left two chil- 
dren. When Epmunp YATEs came to this coun- 
try, seven years ago, in the Cuba, WIENIAWSKI 
shared the cabin with the chief’ engineer, a 
Scotchman of musical inclinations, whose great 
desire was to hear the famed violinist play. 
WIENIAWSKI refused for a long time; but one 
day were heard sounds issuing from the cabin, 
and the Scotchman, emerging after an interval, 
said, with a triumphant wink, I got a scrape 
out of the beggar at last.“ 


—The three brothers of the late CuL- 


LEN Bryant are plain, well-to-do farmers, living 
in Princeton, Illinois. Mr. J. H. Bryant is the 
only one of the three who has written and pub- 
lished ms. He dwells in a handsome house, 
the gift of his distinguished brother. 


Euere are in the United States fifty-two pa-. 
pers edited by colored people. 


was the Freedman’s Journal, begun in 1827. For 
sixteen years, commencing in 1847, FREDERICK 
Dovue.ass edited the North Star, which was a 
power among the colored race. 

—Senator BLAINE, in_the-eonrse of a recent 
speech in the Senate, mentioned that although 
he had studied law for two years in the office of 
one of the most eminent practitioners in the 
United States, he had never been in court as an 
attorney, plaintiff, defendant, witness, or juror. 

—General Epwarp W. Hicks, who lately 
resigned the position of commandant of the 


Soldiers’ Home at Milwaukee, after several years’ 


service, has been 1— well riddled in bat- 
tles. He was shot thro both legs, oue of his 
arms was broken by a rifie-ball, a piece of shell 
fractured his skull, a musket- ball passed through 
his body, and he received other wounds. 0 
was leſt among the dead at Antietam, and his 
native town generously sent a coffin- to bring 
home his remains. 7 

—Mario, Marquis of Candia, formerly the 
most renowned of tenors, is nOw keeper of the 
royal museums at Rome, at a salary of $2000 a 
= He is seventy-two years of age, and time 

whitened his hair and beard. He is al- 
ways elegantly dressed, and very aristocrutic in 
manners. 

—Judge Levi Parsons, an opulent gentleman 
of New York, a former resident of Kingsborough, 
Fulton County, New York, has given $50,000 to es- 
tablish a public library for Gloversville and Kings- 
borough. The citizeus of the two places have 
held a meeting, and resolved to call it the Par- 
sons Library,“ and subscribed $5000 for a build- 
ing lot. Gloversville is known throughout the 
country for its extensive manufacture of gloves. 
The business was commenced in 1803, and the 
village now contains about one hundred and for- 
11 establishments, manufacturing two-thirds of 

e kid and buckskin gloves aud mittens made 
in the United States. : 

—The late ELLIOr C. Cowolx and some of his 
early associates are thus alluded to by Temple- 
ton, the Boston correspondent of the Hartford 
Courant: Mr. Cowp1n was thoroughly a Bos- 
ton boy in feeling and association. He belonged 
to a remarkable set of merchants’ clerks here, 
among whom were Epwin P WHIPPLE, JAMES 


The first ofthese - 


T. Fieips, DANIEI. L. HasKELLt, afterward editor 


of the ipt, Tuomas R. GOULD, the sculp- 
tor, M. P. KEN NAR D, Sub-Treasurer of Boston, 
JAMES STARK, the tragedian, some time dead, 
GzorGeE S. BLANCHARD, bookseller, of Cincin- 
nati, and many others of only local reputation 
with us. They were different from the class of 
travelling agents into which successful young 


men in stores graduate nowadays. Mr. Cownin . 


was regarded as one of the ablest young men ofhis 
set. And the position was never lost. He was 
one of the most intelligent and bighly esteemed 
merchants of New York, not. only abounding 
but foremost in all works that concerned the 
honor or benévolenze of the city or the nation, 


— 


2 
to the North Town and to the whole city. If the tax- 
payers fairly understood what a sink of iniquity this : 
nomination with much difficulty. He is a man of 
good business ability,a large property owner, and tax- 
payer.” 
, the Democratic nominee, held the office dur- 
ing the last term. Information concerning him has 
been furnished in our former circulars, so that ex- : 
tended notice is now unnecessary. Nothing is known 7. 
against him personally, but the fact that the notorious 
Jounny Crawrorp and other members of the gang ; 
employed by Assessor —— have been in the employ 
of the Collector’s office under —— since the Assessor's 
books were closed will certainly not increase public 
confidence in the continued administration of this of- = 
tified with the growth and interests of this city for | 7 
forty-four years. He has held several positions of pub- 
| 
— 
| j 
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10 LEFT TO DIE. 


Tux mortality among the E used by the 
British forces for transport purposes during the 

8 late Afghan war was something enormous. Mil- 
itary authorities admit the loss of over sixty 
thousand of these useful animals, and newspaper 


LEFT TO DIE— AN INCIDENT OF THE AFGHAN WAR. 


correspondents, with good opportunities for know- 
ing, place it at a still higher figure. 

Thé accompanying sketch represents a pathetic 
scene which was only too frequent on the various 
lines of march during that brief but Sanguinary 
conflict. Goaded, ill-tended, overloaded, the cam- 
els dropped with fatigue at every stage of the 
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route. Correspondents of the English press de- 


scribe the scenes as almost too horrible for be- 
lief. In many parts of the road lay heaps of 
carcasses in all stages of decomposition. Twenty 
animals were sometimes found at one place. Fre- 


quently standing or lying near by there would be 
one or two gaunt specimens still alive, but too 


— 


weak to move. They had been driven until un- 
able to stagger along any further with their bur- 
den, and were left to perish of hunger and thirst 
by the road-side. A pistol-shot would have put 
them out of their misery at once, but the invaders 
were in too much haste to get through the passes 
to think of mercy toward their pack animals. 
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- PERGAMENE SCULPTURE 


Some of the 
ing discoveries of ancien 
we of art have been made 


within the last ten years on 


the site of the ancient city of 
Pergamus, in Asia Minor, 
now occupied by the modern 
town called Bergama. The 
first of these discoveries was 
made by Mr. Humann, a Ger- 
man civil engineer residing 
atSmyrna. A correspondent 
of the Nation gives a very in- 
teresting account of his ex- 
plorations, from which we 


make the following con- 


densed statement. 

About ten years ago, while 
surveying the neighborhood 
of the site of old Pergamus, 
Mr. Humann discovered near 
the Acropolis of the an- 
cient city an old wall about 
twenty feet thick. Perceiv- 
ing that it was evidently of 
later construction than the 
other ruins, he examined it 
closely, and found that it con- 
tained a great number of high 
reliefs, which had been used 
as a filling for the inside 
walls. It happened that Dr. 
E. Ccurtivs, the German Greek 
historian, was in Asia Minor 
at that time, and was interest- 
ed by Mr. Humann in the ex- 
cavation of the ruins. The 
attention of German arche- 
ologists was called to the dis- 
coveries, and arrangements 
were made with the Turkish 
government for the purchase 
of whatever works of art 
might be found in the ruins. 
It was soon discovered that 
the reliefs belonged to the 
outside wall of a colossal al- 
tar, which had been described . 
by a writer in the second 
century after Christ as being 
forty feet high, with grand 
statues, and a battle of the 
gods with the giants. Acting 
on this hint, Mr. Huuaxx, in 
the fall of 1878, began to pull 
down that part of the wall 
where he had first discovered 
the reliefs. Two or three 
days later he telegraphed 
to Berlin, “Found eleven 
large reliefs, the ter part 
of which are full figures, thir- 
ty fragments, and the altar 
itself.” A short time after, 
the whole altar was laid open. 
It was a magnificent quad- 


rangular structure, each side - 


7 


| 


measuring one hundred feet, 
and stood in the open air, 
quite near the most promi- 
nent height of the Acropolis, 

The whole work of excava- 
tion, says the correspondent 
already referred to, did not 
quite occupy one year. In 
May, 1879, the group of the 
battle of Athene was discover- 
ed, and on July 21 the colos- 
sal group representing Zeus 
throwing his thunder-bolt at 
a giant was restored to day- 
light by the descendant of 
one of those barbarians who 
had shared in the destruction 
of this masterpiece of an- 
tique art. Both these groups 
were found on the east side.of 
the altar, where the heavy 
marbles Had been torn from 
their place, and had been used 
for building the poor huts of 
uncivilized tribes. The whole 
ground there is strewn with 
fragments of statues, relics 
of giants, and mutilated parts 
of gods. Only two stone steps 
of the old marble altar were 
left in place.” 

All these fragments have 
been transferred to Berlin, 
where artists and archwolo- 
gists are engaged in the work 
of reconstructing the altar, 
which will be forty feet high 
and four hundred feet in rec. . 
tangular circumference. The 
steps and substructure are 
supposed to have heen ten 
feet high, so that the princi- 
er frieze is seen by the be- 

older some ten feet above 
the ground. From there an 
inner marble staircase leads 
up to the offering altar, which 
is surrounded by a hall of col- 
umns, and around the offer- 


— ing altar itself runs tlie sec- 


ond smaller frieze, represent- 
ing the history of the Atta- 
lides, and symbolizing the old 
Greek mythology. 

For the present the mar. 
dles are in the royal museum 
at Berlin. The collective 
sculptures represent the gi- 
ants storming Olympus, and 
the figures are full of energy, 
expression, and action. Ac- 
cording to an eminent author- 
ity, the altar was erected by 
King Evmenss II. (193-159 
B. C.), who expressed his 
thankfulness for his victories 
over the Gauls and other wild 
tribes by embellishing his 
capital with works of art. 
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WILD-FOWL MASSACRES. 
Were it possible for the professional sports- 


man of the past to arise from his grave and re- 


visit his old shooting nds, he would gaze 
with astonishment on Bäys and sounds, now de- 
serted, which in his day were the haunt of a 
seemingly inexhaustible supply of wild fowl. 
What to him was a source of important revenue, 
is to his posterity no longer a field for the exer- 
cise of skill and enterprise. The rapid increase 
of population is not responsible for this, but rath- 
er the greed of the present generation, and the 
non-enforcement of the game-laws. Not only is 
this the case in the older settlements, but like- 
wise in the sparsely settled North and West. 
Under an honest. enforcement of the laws our 
bays, sounds, and lakes should to-day witness but 
little diminution in their myriads of winged in- 
habitants. 

In all probability aquatic birds are as numer- 
ous as ever, but they have been diverted from 
their former line of flight. Instead of following 
the route of the coast, a large majority strike di- 
rectly south, across the West India Islands, and 
seek the Central American States as a secure 
abiding-place during the winter. The golden 
plover offers a notable example of this. for- 


mer times, about the Ist of September, he visited 


our coast in countless numbers. Now a flight of 
this species is rare indeed. It has been supposed 


a considerable altitude, are apt to look into a bat- 
tery, and consequently avoid it. The use of these 
machines is not so harmful in large expanses of 
water as in small and narrow bays. — 2 
are positively fatal, and should not be 


Laws are, indeed, enacted forbidding 
are used indiscriminately. 
very dark nights, On the bow of a boat a lantern 


is opened on them the slaughter is great. After 


is likewise a fatal and reckless way of killing 


HARPER'S. 
also wi canvas-back, red-head, and all birds 
whose flight is close to the surface of water, 
Black ducks and spring-tails, or birds which fly at 


their use; 
but 
The fire- lighting of geese is done, of course, on 
similar to the head-light of a locomotive is rigged. 
The boat is slowly propelled toward the birds on 
their feeding grounds, These, when the light ap- 
hes, sit with heads and necks erect, motion- 
agen paralyzed with fear. They may be ap- 
proached within twelve feet. Moreover, the birds 
in their terror huddle together, so that when fire 


being shot at, they rise on the wing, and in their 
bewilderment often dash directly against the lan- 
tern. The effect of disturbing a wary bird like 
the goose after this fashion may be readily im- 
agined. A single experience of the kind suffices 
to drive him icken finally and forever 
from such localities. There is a law forbidding 
this practice; it is seldom or never enforced. 
We now come to the dusking of ducks. This 


from sunny window to sunny window of the 
with senso of seclusion whlch: sight 
have been very pleasant but for the antecedent 
knowledge that his almost paternal care of Lucy 
Savile was to be thrown away 1 willfulness. 
Footsteps echoed through an adjoining room; 
and, bending his eyes in that direction, he per- 
ceived Mr. Jones, the architect. He had come to 
look over the building before giving the contract- 
or his final certificate. They walked over the 
house together. Everything was finished except 
the papering : there were the latest improvements 
of the period in bell-hanging, 
jacks, fire-grates, and French windows. busi- 
ness was soon ended, and Jones, having directed 
Barnet’s attention to a roll of wall-paper patterns 
which lay on a bench for his choice, was lea 
to keep another engagement, when Barnet sai 
Is the tomb finished yet for Mrs. Downe ?” 
“Well, yes; it is at last,” said the architect, 
ing back, and speaking as if he were in a mood 
to make a confidence. “I have had no end of 
trouble in the matter, and, to tell the truth, I am 
heartily glad it is over.” 1 
Barnet expressed his surprise. “I thought 
poor Downe had given up those extravagant no- 
tions of his. Then he has gone back to the altar 
and canopy, after all? Well, he is to be excused, 
poor fellow!“ 
4h no, he has not at all gone back to them 
—quite the reverse,” Jones hastened to say. 
“ He has so reduced design after design that the 


India. I then discovered that I could not do 

„It is to be quite a private wedding; but it 
is my particular wish that you come down here 
quietly at ten, and go to church with us; it will 
add greatly to the pleasure I shall experience in 
the ceremony, and, I believe, to Lucy’s also. I 
have called on you very early to make the request, 
but 
you are with me in your early rising 

“Yours sincerely, J. Down.” 
Need I wait, sir?” said the servant, after a 
“That will do, William. No answer 

0 
Barnet, calmly. 

When the man was gone, Barnet re-read the 
letter. Turning eventually to the wall- 
which he had been at such pains to select, he de- 
liberately tore them into halves and quarters, and 
threw them into the empty fire-place. Then he 
went out of the house, locked the door, and stood 
in the front for a while. Instead of returning 
into the town, he went down the harbor road, and 
thoughtfully lingered about by the sea, near the 
spot where the body of Downe’s late wife had 
been found and brought ashore. 

Barnet was a man with a rich capacity for mis- 
ery, and there is no doubt that he exercised it to 
its fullest extent now. The events that had, as 
it were, dashed themselves together into one half 
hour of this day showed that curious refinement 


fowl. The black duck, spring-tail, and teal feed 
usually close under the shores. During 
the day, so persistently have they been pursued, 
it is difficult to entice them to the decoys; con- 
sequently they are shot in the dusk of the even- 
ing, when the shades of night obscure objects { 
which experience has taught them to avoid. In | of a foot-stone at least. But he said, Oh no; 
the early evening the flash of a gun is visible at | he couldn't afford it.) . 
a great distance; the effect on birds seeking their „Ah, well, his family is growing up, poor fel- 
feeding grounds is disastrous. Laws have been | low, and his expenses are getting serious.” : 
enacted nst this method of killing ducks. “Yes, exactly,” said Jones, as if the subject 
They are likewise never enforced. On every fa- were none of his. And again directing Barnet's 
vorable occasion the shores are lined with gun- | attention to the wall- papers, the bustling architect 
ners, who dusk birds far into the night. For | left him, to keep some other engagement. 
days the particular locality is entirely deserted by “A common head-stone,” murmured Barnet, 
these birds, which, when they do return, fly high | left again to himself. He mused a minute or two, 
in the air, and peer cautiously about them. To | and next began looking over and selecting from 
bring them within gunshot is impossible. the paper patterns, but had not long been en- 
Every season the shooting on our coasts be- | gaged in the work when he heard another foot- 
comes poorer. While birds may be plenty, they | step on the gravel without, and somebody enter 
are wild, and will not approach closely the de- |. the open porch. 
coys. The latter may be placed with ever so much Barnet went to the door: it was his man-servant 
skill; the birds when in sight of them set their | in search of him. 7 
wings and give way as if to rush directly among J have been trying for some time to find you, 
them, but at twenty rods distance they swirl up | sir,” he said. This letter has come by the post, 
into the air, and dash off terror-stricken. They and it is marked immediate. And there's this 
have come to understand the fatal quality of the | one from Mr. Downe, who called just now, want- 
decoy. If proper restrictions were enforced, this | ing to see you.” 


by many that his total extermination had been 
accomplished. Recent researches, however, have 
revealed the fact that he passes in vast numbers 
directly from his breeding grounds across the 
West India Islands, en route to Central America, 
where he. abides in security. It is the same 
with wild geese and ducks. 
If we follow the course of the latter from the 
North to the extreme Southwest, and suppose 
them to pursue a course parallel with the coast, 
we will readily understand why the modern bird 
has grown to be somewhat choice in his line of 
flight. When he quits the place of his birth, he 
does so a simple and unsophisticated creature. 
The blue-nosed Nova Scotian first awakens him 
to the perils and realities of life. From him he 
is passed on to the artful and ingenious Yankee. 
lie encounters five different varieties of this sub- 
tle race from Maine to Connecticut. He next 
meets with that apostle of true inwardness, the 
Long-Islander. Here, indeed, his troubles really 
begin. From Montauk Point to Sandy Hook he 
is attacked with sleepless vigilance. Every ar- 
tifice which the ingenuity of man can devise is 
used for his destruction, and he passes from the 
hands of the Long-Islander into those of the 
meditative Jerseyman a plucked bird indeed. Nor 
is his reception any the less warm on these shores. 


of cruelty in their arrangement which often pro- 
ceeds from the bosom of the whimsical god at 
other times known as blind Circumstance. That 
his few minutes of hope, between the reading of 
the first and second letters, had carried him to 
extraordinary heights of rapture, was proved by 
the immensity of his suffering now. The sun 
blazing into his face would have showed a close 
watcher that a horizontal line, which he had nev- 
er noticed before, but which was never to be gone 
thereafter, was somehow gradually forming itself 
in the smooth of his forehead. His eyes, of a 
light hazel, had a curious look, which can only be 
described by the word bruised, the sorrow that 
looked from them being largely mixed with the 
rise of a man taken unawares, 

e secondary particulars of his present posi- 
tion, too, were odd enough, though for some time 
they appeared to engage little of his attention. 
Not a soul in the town knew, as yet, of his wife’s 
death; and he almost owed Downe the kindness - 
of not publishing it till the day was over—the 
conjuncture, taken with that which had accom- 
panied the death of Mrs. Downe, being se singu- 
lar as to be quite sufficient to darken the pleasure 
of the impressible solicitor to a serious extent if 
made known to him. But as Barnet could not 


whole thing has been nothing but waste labor for 
me, till in the end it has become a common head- 
stone, which a mason put up in half a day.” 

“ A common head-stone?” said Barnet. 

„Tes; I held out for some time for the addition 


Mutilated and infected with malaria, he reaches 
the land of the butternut Virginian. 
no rest here for the soles of his feet, but is hur- 
ried on down the coast, battered and banged at 
from every point of land. In Florida he former- 
ly found a haven of rest; but of late he is pur- 


He finds 


canvas-back duck shooting is a source of consid- 


need not be the case. In Maryland, where the 


erable revenue, the State authorities were aroused 
to protect that which through greed was being 
rapidly destroyed. Restrictive: and wise laws 
were enacted, a patrol force created, and the wa- 


Barnet took the first letter: it had a black 
border, and bore the London postmark. It was 
not in his wife’s handwriting, or in that of any 
person he knew; but eonjecture soon ceased as 
he read the page, wherein he was briefly inform- 
ed that Mrs. Barnet had died suddenly, on the 
previous day, at the furnished villa she had oc- 


set out on his journey to Londen, where his wife 
lay, for some hours (there being at this date no 
railway within a distance of eighty miles), no great 
reason existed why he should leave the town. | 
Impulse in all its forms characterized Barnet, 
and when he heard the distant clock strike the 
hour of ten, his feet began to carry him up the 


ters of the State thoroughly policed. The result 
is the wild-fowl shooting of the Chesapeake is 
improving instead of deteriorating. The same 
wise system might be adopted by the State of 
New York for the south shore of Long Island 
and the lakes. New Jersey should adopt similar 
measures for its coast-line. The present meth- 
ods of enforcing the game-laws in the States 
last mentioned are certainly not effective. They 


sued even there by the invalid and sporting tour- 
ist, two of the most merciless specimens of our 
variegated race. There is no rest for him here, 
and be continues on, running the gauntlet of the 
emancipated colored “ brother,” generous in his 
use of ammunition. He next receives the atten- 
tion of the Texan, ind from him to the greaser of 
Mexico, in whose land he makes a brief but trou- 
bled stay. It is now time for him to seek a part- 


cupied near London. harbor road with the manner of a man who must 
Barnet looked vaguely round the empty hall, | do something to bring himself to life. He pass- 
at.the blank walls, out of the doorway. Drawing | ed Lucy Savile’s old house, his own new one, and 
a long palpitating breath, and with eyes down- | came in view of the church. Now he gave a per- 
cast, he turned and climbed the stairs slowly, like | 
a man who doubted their stability. The fact of 
his wife having, as it were, died once already, and 
lived on again, had entirely dislodged the possi- | the 


ner, and return north. He retraces the course of | should be enforced by a arly organized force, | bility of her actual death from his conjecture. | that moment being solemnized within. A feel- 

his southerly flight, and agein runs the gauntlet | or repealed entirely. As they now stand, honest | He went to the landing, leaned over the balusters, | ing of sudden proud self-confidence, an 

of his relentless pursuers. Made seven times a | men obey them, while rogues violate them with | and after a reverie, of whose duration he had but | wish to walk unmoved in spite of environ- 
impunity. Why, indeed, should not migratory | the faintest notion, turned to the window and | ments, plainly possessed him, and when he reach- 


widower on his way, he at last reaches his desti- 
nation a shattered wreck. 

The decoy—a fac-simile in wood of the wild 
goose or duck—was the first device employed to 
allure wild fowl within reach of a gun. Formerly 


stretched his gaze to the cottage further down the 
road, which was visible from his landing, and 
from which Lucy still walked to the solicitor’s 
house by a cross path. The faint words that 


wild fowl be protected in the spring of the year, 
as well as the upland game bird and songster ? 
When the former are mating they should not be 
harassed and tormented, but should be allowed 


— 
— 


— — — 


tached a platform made of cedar boards. The 
latter varies in dimensions. Some are eight feet 
square, others twelve or fourteen feet, while many 
have canvas fenders attached, the more com- 
pletely to break the swash of the waves. These 
machines can only be used during moderate south- 
erly weather. They. are transported on large 
sail boats to the feeding grounds of the birds, 
where they are launched and anchored. About 
and on them are placed large numbers of decoys, 


which are so arranged as to lie head toward the 


machine, The largest body of decoys are usually 
placed so that the birds in passing shall swing off 
toward the left hand. We will now. imagine the 
gunner snugly stowed in his narrow box. The 
tender lies off and on to the leeward in readiness 
to pick up the dead. Cripples are seldom re- 
trieved. As the battery is placed wide off shore, 


sometimes in the very centre of a sound or bay, 


the crowd of decoys surrounding it are very at- 
tractive to passing fowl. The gunner, prone upon 
his back on a level with the water, is entirely in- 


visible. Flock after flock, unsuspicious of dan- 


ger, and seeking a favorite feeding ground, will 
dash in among the decoys. The occupant of the 
battery at the proper moment rises to a sitting 
position and pours in among them a right and left 
hand gun. Possibly at every shot four or five 
may be killed outright, and as many more crippled. 
The dead are retrieved by the tender, while the 
cripples find their way to the shore, where they 
either die a lingering death, or are destroyed by 
animals or birds of prey. When ducks are flying 
freely, and the man in the battery is armed with 
a breech-loader, and is moreover experienced in 
this style of shooting, the slaughter is immense. 
The proportion of wounded to dead is large. It re- 
quires no very great effort to calculate the amount 


ol mischief of which the battery is capable. The 


machine, however, is available only for certain 
varieties of fowl. Geese may be killed from it, 


birds.. Every female destroyed in the spring is 
equivalent to ten birds lost to us in the autumn. 
Gaston Far. 
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By THOMAS HARDY, 


Avtnor or “Tur Rrrunx or THE Native,” “Fan 
FROM TUE Mappine Crown,” “Tur Distracrep 
Youne ra. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Tur winter and the spring had passed, and the 
house was complete. It was a fine morning in the 
early part of June, and Barnet, though not in the 
habit of rising early, had taken a long walk be- 
fore breakfast, returning by way of the new 
building. A sufficiently exciting cause of his 
restlessness to-day might have been the intelli- 
gence, which had reached him the night before, 
that Lucy Savile was going to India after all, and 
notwithstanding the representations of her friends 
that such a journey was unadvisable in many ways 
for an unpracticed girl, unless some more definite 
advantage lay at the end of it than she could show 
to be the case. Barnet’s walk up the slope to 
the building betrayed that he was in a dissatisfied 
frame of mind. He hardly saw that the dewy 
time of day lent an unusual freshness to the bushes | 
and trees which had so recently put on their sum- 
mer habit of heavy leafage, and made his 
laid lawn look as well established as an old ma- 
norial meadow. The house had been so adroitly 
placed between six tall elms which were 
on the site beforehand, that they seemed fire read 
ancestral trees; and the rooks, young and old, 


The door was not locked, and he entered. No |: 


workmen appeared to be present, and he walked 


think of his next movements. He could not start 
for London for some hours; and as he had no 
could not be made in 

an hour, he mechanically descended and re- 
sumed his occupation of turning over the wall- 
papers. They had all got brighter for him, those 
papers. It was all changed: who would sit in 
the rooms that they were to line? He went on to 
muse upon Lucy’s conduct in so frequently com- 
ing to the house with the children; her occasion- 
al blush in speaking to him; her evident interest 
in him. What woman can, in the long-run, avoid 
being interested in a man whom she knows to 
be devoted to her? If human solicitation could 
ever effect anything, there should be no going to 
India for Lucy now. All the papers previously 
chosen seemed wrong in their shades, and he be- 
gan from the beginning to choose again. 

While entering on the task he heard a forced 
“Ahem!” from without the porch, evidently ut- 
tered to attract his attention, and footsteps again 
advancing to the door. His man, whom he had 
quite forgotten in his mental turmoil, was still 
waiting there. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” the man said, from 
round the doorway, “ but here’s the note from Mr. 
Downe that you didn’t take. He called just after 
you went out, and as he couldn’t wait, he wrote 
this study table.” 


“Deas Barner’ (it ran),—“ Per will 
be p for to 


but six or eight were used. To-day a full set will | to reach their breeding places undisturbed. The | came from his moving lips were simply, “ At last!” | vestry door; advanced through these, and 
number from sixty to two hundred, the larger | close season should be between the Ist of Febru- | Then, almost involuntarily, Barnet fell down on yy nee the vestry. 

number as auxiliary to the battery—a diabolical | ary and the Ist of September. A law to this ef. his knees, and murmured some incoherent words they were busily their names. 
engine of destruction. This machine consists of | fect should be passed, and enforced. Then, not- | of thanksgiving. But, as if the impulse struck | Seeing Downe about to look Barnet avert- 
a square box of dimensions sufficient to contain | withstanding the destructive devices in use, the | uneasily on his conscience, he quickly rose, brush- | ed his somewhat disturbed face for a second or 
a man prostrate on his back. To this box is at- | autumn would see our bays and sounds filled with | ed the dust from his trousers, and set himself to | two; when he turned again front to front he was 


calm and quite smiling: it was a creditable tri- 
umph over himself, and deserved to be remem- 
bered in his native town. He greeted Dow ne 
heartily, offering his 

It seemed as if Barnet expected a half-guilty 
look upon Lucy’s face; but no, save the natural 


sensed rectitude which ——— so far as to 
touch on hardness, She shook hands with him, 
and Downe said, warmly: “I wish you could have 
come sooner: I called on purpose to ask you. 
You'll drive back with us now!“ 


death, which had taken place twelve months, two 
weeks, and three days before that time. 

When the two flies had driven off, and the spec- 
tators had vanished, Barnet followed to the door, 
and went out into the sun. 3 
trouble to preserve a spruce 3 
was “a. ng, almost convulsive; and 
the slags changes of color want 
face from some inward flame. 


seemed refracted 
In the church-yard he became pale as a summe: 


‘ 
F 
— 
| 
* 
| ed the wicket-gate he turned in without apparent 
effort. Pacing up the paved footway, he entered 
the church, and stood for a while in the nave pas- 
sage, A group of people were standing round the 
ee flush and flurry engendered by the service jus 
Be performed, there was nothing whatever in her 
bearing which showed a disturbed mind: her 
“No, no,” said Barnet; “I am not at all pre- 
pared; but I thought I would look in upon you 
4 for a moment, even though I had not time to go 
| home and dress. Ill stand back and see you pass 
85 ! out, and observe the effect of the spectacle upon 
14 myself as one of the public.“ 
| Then Lucy and her husband laughed, and Bar- 
| | net laughed and retired; and the quiet little par- 
ty went gliding down the nave and toward the 
porch, Lucy’s gray silk dress sweeping with a 
| smart rustle round the base mouldings of the an- 
— cient font, and Downe's little daughters follow- 
| ing in a state of round-eyed interest in their po- 
| He handed in the letter—no black-bordered ] sition, and that of Lucy, their teacher and friend. 
| one now, but.a practical-looking note in the well- So Downe was comforted after his Emily's 
| known writing of the solicitor. 
| | 
| giv cy Savile and myself are going to 
| de married this morning. I have hitherto said 
: A re FFF for reasons which I am sure you will ly a 
ciate. The crisis heen brought ber her 
expressing her intention to join her brother in 
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town 


y 
knew whither. It was soon discovered that he 
had empowered his lawyer to dispose of all his 
property, real and personal, in the borough, and 
pay in the p to the account of an unknown 
person at one of the large London banks. The 
person was by some supposed to be himself un- 


der an assumed i few, if any, had cer- | 


tain knowledge of that 
The elegant new residence was sold with the 
rest of his possessions, and its purchaser was no 
.. Other than Downe, now a thriving man in the 
borough, and one whose growing family and new 
i accommoda than 


tion 


dwelling, chapel on its site. By 
the time the last hour of that, to Barnet, eventful 

had chimed, every vestige of him had disap- 
precincts of his native town; 
and the name became extinct in the borough, 
after having been a living force therein for more 
than two hundred years. 

Tro n CONTINUED.) 
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THE NEW YORK SEVENTH. 


Tue Seventh Regiment of the National Guard 
of the State of New York was founded at the 
corner of Nassau and Fulton 
streets, on the 25 August, 1824. The four 
companies which then united to form the Bat- 
talion of National Guards,” and are now - 
ly known as the First, Second, Third, and. —— 


the defense of the city, and they remained a part 
of that regiment until 1824. The Eleventh Regi- 
ment, in accordance with the military regulations 
at that was composed of two battalions, 
one drilling as infantry, and the other as artillery, 
and the manifest objections to the union of two 
arms of the service in one organization, and oth- 
er important reasons, led to the consideration 
of a project for a new regiment composed entire- 
ly of infantry, and uniformed in an attractive 
and appropriate style, which finally resulted in 
the organization now known as the Seventh Regi- 
ment. 
To Majors D. Witson and Prosper M. 
Wrruonx, ex-captains of the Third and Fourth 
companies of the Infantry Battalion of the Elev- 
enth Regiment, and to Captains Inap Haw ey of 
the First, Joun TxIram of the Second, 
B. Curtis of the Third, and Howarp A. Srons of 
the Fourth companies, is mainly due the honor of 
organizing the Seventh Regiment. ing the 
spring and summer of 1824 they met frequently 
at the Shakspeare Tavern to consider the pro- 
and to devise measures to insure its success. 
public reception of the Marquis de Lafay- 


ette in New York on the 16th of August, and 


circumstances connected therewith, hastened the 
completion of these plans, and gave the proposed 
organization a name and a uniform. The promi- 
nent connection of Larayetrs with the National 
Guard of Paris suggested a name for the new or- 
ganization. Ata meeting on the 25th of August 
the name of “ National Guard” was officially adopt- 
ed, and by this name the Seventh Regiment was 
popularly known and officially recognized until 
1862, when by an act of the Legislature it was 
designation of the entire uni- 


of the 16th of August previous to the parade for 


the reception of Lararerrs, suggested 


Suit 
able alterations to the offce au of this popular 
to 


Esq., afterward 
and the other (the Sixth) by Captain Linus W. 
Srevens, a distinguished officer of artillery in the 
First Battalion of the Eleventh Regiment. It 
was not, however, until October 1, 1825, that the 
new organization was offici by the 
commander-in-chief, Governor Dz Wrrr 


ditional company (the Seventh) was organized in 
1825, and early in 1826 a regimental organization 
was completed by the addition of another com- 
pany (the Eighth). On the 26th of May, 1826, the 

er-in- i and designated 
the new regiment as the “ Twenty-seventh Regi- 
ment, National Guard,” Colonel Prosper M. Wxr- 
MORE commanding. The new regiment number- 
ed among its officers and members many of the 
active, popular, and ambitious young men of the 
period ; their business and social rela- 
tions, their neat and soldierly uniform, and their 
excellent drill and discipline secured at once the 
favor of the public; and during the early years 
of its existence the regiment established a local 
reputation and an honored name which have been 
maintained without interruption for more than 
half a century. 

The Shakspeare Tavern, where the Seventh. 
Regiment was i and which was for 
many years ita head-quarters, was built in part 
before the Revolutionary war, and was a famous 
place of resort at this period. Merchants, poli- 
ticians, artists, and actors of distinction gathered, 
by day and by night, beneath its hospitable roof, 
and its public room on the second floor was a fa- 
vorite place for balls, concerts, and military drills. 
Hopexinson, its proprietor, and his successor, 
STONEALL, were famous publicans of that day, 
and the popularity of the old inn was maintained 
until the building was demolished by the widen- 
ing of Fulton Street in 1836. 

Colonel Prosper M. Wermore retired from the 
command of the regiment in 1827. He had been 
one of the most popular young men of the period, 
was a man of varied accomplishments, and con- 
tinued to be a prominent figure for many years 
in the public affairs of New York as a govern- 
ment official, and in connection with the Art 
Union, the Union Defense Committee, and the 
Chamber of Commerce. He was succeeded by 
Colonel Lixus W. Srevens, an officer of remark- 
able executive and military ability, and of great 
decision of character, whose successful adminis- 
tration of its affairs secured for him in later 
years the title of the Father of the Regiment.” 
In 1828 he was succeeded by Colonel Jonx J. 
MAxxixd, who, after a few months, was 8 
by Colonel Levi Hart, and in 1830 Colonel Srx- 
VENS was again induced to resume the command 
of the regiment, which he held until December, 
1834. 

In 1831 the first encampment of the t 
took place at Poughkeepsie, which was followed 
in 1832 by an encampment at New Haven, and 
in 1834 by an encampment at Hamilton Square, 
upon the ground now occupied by the Seventh 
Regiment New Armory. In April, 1834, the 
regiment was first called upon to aid in the pre- 
servation of public order and the protection of 
life and property. The “Election Riot”—a vio- 
lent collision between the Whig and Democratic 
parties—had resulted in the seizure of the State 
Arsenal by one of the belligerents. The appear- 


‘ance of the Twenty-seventh (now Seventh) Regi- 


ment upon the battle-field resulted in the restora- 
tion of peace and order, and in the surrender of 
the Arsenal to the State authorities. A more 
dangerous and extensive public disturbance oc- 
curred in July, 1834, called the “ Abolition Riot.” 
The abolition of slavery was actively agitated at 
this period, and the prominent antislavery men 
as well as the colored population of the city be- 
came the objects of popular indignation. As the 
civil authorities and the public generally did not 
sympathize with the antislavery agitation, no se- 
rious effort was made to suppress the outrages 
upon the persons and property of many inoffen- 
sive citizens, until the sacking of houses, stores, 
and churches by a large and furious mob threat- 
ened wide-spread destruction in several parts of 
the city. After several days and nights of riot 
and disorder, the services of the regiment were 
called for on the 11th of July, and the officers 
and members promptly responded. Late in the 
evening the regiment was dispatched to Sp 
Street, near Varick, to disperse a mob that 
successfully resisted the efforts of the police, had 
barricaded the streets, and defied an attack from 
the military of the city. Amid a shower of stones 
and missiles the regiment carried the barricades 
at the point of the bayonet, dispersed the mob, 
and arrested several of its leaders. Similar but 
less extensive mobs were dispersed by the regi- 
ment while engaged in an attack upon a church 
in Centre Street, and upon the store of ArTHuR 
Tarrax, in Hanover Square. The decisive action 
of Colonel Stevens, and the coolness and disci- 
pline of the regiment, soon secured the restora- 
tion of order; and Mayor LAWRENCE, in a mes- 
sage to the Common Council, referred to the 
services of the regiment in the following words: 
“This regiment was charged with the duty of 
removing the riotors from a section of the city 
where the most violent outrages had been com- 
mitted, and in the performance of this service, 
while assailed by the missiles of the mob, evinced 
a forbearance commendable in the citizen, united 


the idea of | 


with a determination which belongs to the char- 
acter of the soldier.” ) 


suppression of the Stevedore Riot. In 1837 it 
was sent to Wall Street to guard the banks, which 
were in danger from the excitement caused by the 
suspension of specie payment; and it was active- 
ly engaged in the same year in suppressing the 
“Flour Riot,” caused by a combination of specu- 
lators to secure high prices, and which threaten- 
ed the pillage and destruction of the flour stores 
of the city. In 1839 the regiment was under or- 
ders and fully prepared to depart for the scene of 
the “ Anti-rent War” on the Upper Hudson. In 
1840 it was on active duty in the suppression of 
the “Croton Water Riot,” which threatened the 
destruction, by dissatisfied laborers, of the par- 
tially completed aqueduct for the introduction of 
the Croton water to the city. 

In 1835 Colonel Morgan L. Surrn succeeded to 
the command of the regiment, from which he re- 
tired in 1837 to seek fame and fortune in Texas, 
where his energy and ability prominently identi- 
fied him with the early history of that State before 
and after its annexation to the United States. 
Colonel Jonx M. Carin succeeded Colonel Surrn, 
and in 1839 was succeeded by Colonel WILIA 
Joxxs, who retired in 1844 to accept the office of 
Sheriff of the city and county of New York. Col- 
onel Wasurneron R. the distinguished 
banker, commanded the regiment in 1844-45; 
Colonel A. A. Brewer in 1846-48; and in 1849 
Colonel Apram became its commandant. 
During all this period the regiment maintained 
a leading position among the military organiza- 
tions of the city, was relied upon by the city au- 
thorities on all occasions of public disturbance, 
and was prominent in all parades to celebrate 
great events, and to honor persons of distinction, 
the guests of the city, or the memory of the dis- 
dead. 

Astor Place Riot,“ which occurred in April, 


t streets, with the deter- 
apy, the English trage- 
dian, from the stage of the Opera-house, and 
which threatened the destruction of the build- 
ing itself, had failed, and the Seventh Regiment 
was hastily summoned, and promptly marched to 
the scene of disorder. The fury of the mob was 
now concentrated upon the citizen-soldiers; and 


disabled by clubs and stones, the regiment pa- 
tiently and “heroically maintained its position and 
awaited orders. The appeals and remonstrances 
of the magistrates were in vain, and at last the 
order to fire upon the mob was received. At the 
first volley the more prudent and timorous hastily 
fled, and a second discharge of musketry, most 
fatal in its effect, drove the bleeding rioters, de- 
moraliaed and defeated, from the streets. A more 
salutary lesson to the disorderly was never given 
in any city, and the influence upon the dangerous 
classes of the prompt and effective action of the 
‘regiment on this occasion has not yet passed 
away. To the friends of law and order the 
Seventh Regiment was doubly endeared by its 
heroic action in Astor Place in April, 1849, and 


and undisputed position in the public.favor. 

In 1850 the regiment encamped at Newport, in 
1852 at New Haven, in.1855 at Kingston, and in 
1860 at New Dorp, Staten Island. In 1857 it was 
prominently engaged in the suppression of. the 
Police Riot” and the Dead Rabbit Riot,” and 
it aided the civil authorities in all the notable pub- 
lic disturbances which occurred from 1850-60. 

-Its excursion to Boston in 1857 to attend the cel- 
ebration.of the anniversary of the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill, and to Richmond in 1858 as escort to 
the remaizis of ex-President Moxnox, extended its 
reputation as a military organization; and during 
the long administration of that distinguished com- 
mandant Colonel Asram it enjoyed an 
enviable prosperity. In July, 1859, Colonel Dur- 
YEE resigned his commission, and was succeed- 
ed by Colonel MAnSsnALL Lerrerts. 

The principal events with which the Seventh 
Regiment had been connected were somewhat 
local in character, but in 1861 it was destined 
to achieve a national reputation. Before the fall 
of Sumter its commandant, by authority of the 
Board of Officers, had made known to the highest 
military and civil officials of the State and gener- 
al governments that the regiment could be relied 
upon to aid in the defense of the Union, the pro- 
tection of public property, and the preservation 
of the honor and of the nation. With 
the first overt act of hostility its services were 
promptly tendered, and were accepted ; and on the 
19th of April, 1861, it marched away, a thousand 
strong, to the defense of the national capital. The 
universal excitement and intense enthusiasm of 
that day can hardly be described, nor can the in- 
fluence upon the public mind of the prompt ac- 
tion of the Seventh Regiment in that great emer- 
gency of the country’s history be overestimated. 
It was the first formidable declaration in behalf 
of the perpetuity of the Union. Representing 
the wealth and commercial interests of the me- 
tropolis, and numbering in its ranks men of all 
shades of political opinion, its action pledged New 
York and its people to the maintenance of the 
government, and roused the slumbering loyalty of 
the country. “When the Seventh marched, New 


York went to the war.” 


although many officers and men were injured or 


ever since that day it has maintained an enviable . 


_ Upon arrival at Philadelphia it was ascertained 
that communication with Washington by rail had 


295 


been destroyed, and a steamer was chartered, upon 


the credit of its officers, to convey the regiment 
to Annapolis. From that point it pushed for- 
ward to Washington, repairing the railroad track 
as it proceeded, marching steadily forward, by 
night and by day, in spite of extraordinary atmos- 

eric including rain and the extremes 
of heat and cold, and suffering intensely from 
want of food and sleep, until at last the capital 
was reached, and Washington was safe. For 
nearly a week it had been a beleaguered city. The 
clouds of war were rapidly rolling toward it from 
the South, disloyalty was publicly proclaimed in 
its streets, and enemies not a few stood between 
it and friendly succor. With the coming of the 
Seventh, anxiety, care, and alarm departed ; loyal 
men became bold and hopeful; and President 
Lixcotn, General Scorr, and other distinguished 
military and civic officials weleomed the regiment 
as the savior of the capital. 
ters in the halls of the national capital, and near- 


After a week’s quar- | 


ly a month in camp at Meridian Hill, the regi- 


ment crossed the Potomac at Long Bridge on the 
23d of May as a part of the Union troops ordered 
to occupy Arlington Heights and vicinity. Its 
members worked faithfully in the trenches, and 
performed the other duties of soldiers in the field 
until ordered to Washington for return to New 
York. The term for which the regiment was 


mustered (thirty days) had been more than ac- . 


complished, and its discharge from the service 
was accompanied with complimentary expressions 
from the War Department, the Union Defense 
Committee, and the Mayor and Common Council 
of New York. 

In May, 1862, the safety of the national capi- 
tal was imperiled by the defeat of General Banks 
in the Shenandoah Valley, and the Seventh Regi- 
ment again volunteered its services to the national 
government. It left New York May 26, about eight 
hundred strong, but was detained at Baltimore, the 
immediate danger to the national capital having 
passed away. For three months it served faith- 
fully and creditably in the Middle Department, un- 
der Generals Drx and Woot, isoning for most 
of the time Fort Federal Hill, one of the most im- 
portant posts in the country. In June, 1863, the 
invasion of Pennsylvania by General Lxx alarmed 
the North, the aid of the militia of the loyal States 
was called for, and the Seventh Regiment was 
again the first to leave for the seat of war. Again 


it was directed to and detained at Baltimore, 


where it garrisoned Fort Federal Hill, and per- 
formed a great variety of important military duty, 


until the 6th of July, when it was ordered to 


Frederick, Maryland, and attached to the Third 
Army Corps, General Frencn commanding. The 
successful retreat of General Lee across the Po- 
tomac was immediately followed by news of the 
great “ Draft Riots,” and the Seventh Regiment 


was ordered to hasten to the rescue and protec- 


tion of New York city from one of the most ex- 
tensive and violent mobs known in history. The 
presence of the regiment, and its prompt and de- 


cisive action in the most riotous districts, with the 


return of other militia regiments, and the gal- 
lantry of the police, soon restored peace and or- 
der, and after a long teem of guard duty, the reg- 
iment was mustered out of the service. 

The service of the Seventh Regiment to the 
country during the war, 1861-65, was not limited 
to the duty performed in its three campaigns. 
Over six hundred of its members became officers 
in the regular and volunteer army and navy dur- 
ing the war; they served with distinction in all 


parts of the country; many achieved high rank 


and honors in recognition of their gallantry ; and 
fifty-eight of the number sealed their devotion to 
the country with their lives. 


In June, 1864, Colonel Lxrrrnrs re- 


signed his commission, a | Emmons CLark, 
the present commandant, was elected his success- 
or. During the entire period of the present ad- 
ministration the regiment has enjoyed great pop- 


ularity and prosperity, and although the standard 


of military excellence is much higher since the 


war, it has maintained its old-time reputation for 


drill and discipline. Among the prominent events 


in the history of the regiment since the accession 


of Colonel CLARk, may be mentioned the funeral 
of President Lincotn in 1865, when the regiment 
was the guard of honor; the excursions to Nor- 
wich in 1868, to Albany, Troy, and Saratoga in 
1869, and to Philadelphia and Cape May in 1870; 
the “ Orange Riot” in 1871, when the Seventh 
Regiment was assigned to the right of the column 
of the escort to the Oran ; the encampment 
at Saratoga in 1872; the excursion to Boston, to 


‘attend the centennial celebration of the battle of 


Bunker Hill, in 1875; the encampment at Phila- 
delphia, and parade in honor of the centennial 
of American independence, in 1876; and the 
great “Labor Riots” in 1877, from the dangers 
of which New York city happily escaped by rea- 
son of the presence and scrvices of the National 
Guard. 

During the past three years the time and at- 
tention of the commandant of the regiment and 
of many of its officers and members have been 
absorbed in the erection of a new armory, and in 
securing by voluntary subscription the means for 
that purpose. The complete success of the en- 
terprise, which was finally secured by the extraor- 
dinary results of the great fair in aid of the New 
Armory Fund, held in November last, is evidence 
of the high place which the Seventh Regiment 
now holds in the hearts of the people of New 
York. The New Armory, although occupied by 


the regiment during the present month, will not 


be completed until late in the year. It is admi- 
rably adapted to its purposes, and is creditable in 
all respects to the regiment and to the city. With 
the improved facilities for military exercise, and 
the superior and attractive accommodations offer- 
ed by the New Armory, it is not unreasonable to 
expect that the history of the Seventh Regiment 
will be as brilliant in the future as in the past. 
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and finding it not easy to proceed, he sat N 
down’ on one of the tombetones, and supported ee 
his head with his hand. valuable services of the Seventh Regiment 
Hard by was a sexton filling up 2 pe which in the “Election” and “ Abolition” riots in 1834 
evening. Observing B. went up poses, and on the 30th of August gray uni- public the absolute necessity of a military or- 
and recognizing him, said, “Shall I help you home, | form, substantially as now worn by the Seventh | ganization, thoroughly drilled and disciplined, and 
sir?” i : . Regiment, was unanimously adopted as the uni- | composed of men in sympathy with law and or- 
“Oh no, thank you,” said Barnet, rousing him- | form of the new corps. Before the end of the | der; and since that time the Seventh Regiment 
self and standing up. The sexton returned to | year two new companies were added to the bat- | has been frequently called upon to protect life and 
his grave, followed by Barnet, who, after watch- | talion, one (the Fifth ized by Oxiver M. | property in the city of New York. In December, 
ing him wT eles into the grave, now near- 1835, the services of the regiment were required 
ly filled, and to tread in the earth. to guard that part of the city devastated by the 
The sexton apparently thought his conduct great fire, and in 1836 it was engaged in the N 
a little * N but he made no observation, 
and when grave was full, Barnet suddenly 
a far away, and with a decided N 
as a separate and independent organization; and 
in General Orders of that date Major Prosrsr M. 
WETMORE was assigned to its command. An ad- 
on his lawyer, an old man 
had been the legal adviser 
ore him, and during the 
evening overhauled a large quantity of letters 
and other documents in his possession. By elev- 
en o’clock the heap of papers in and before Bar- 
and he began to burn them. This, owing to their 
quantity, it was not so easy to do as he had ex- 
pected, and he sat long into the night to com- 
plete the task. 
The next morning Barnet departed for London, 
leaving a note for Downe to inform him of Mrs. 
Barnet’s sudden death, and that he was gone to | 
bury her; but when a thrice-sufficient time for | | 
that purpose had elapsed, he was not seen again 
in his accustomed walks, or in his new house, or 
| 
1849, is a memorable event in the history ,, e 
Seventh Regiment. All efforts of the civil author- 
was afforded by the little house u the back 
parlor. Barnet’s old habitation was bought by 
the trustees of the 7 Baptist body ‘ 
in that to who down the time-honored N 
| 
British depredations upon American commerce, — 
and patriotic young men hastened to enroll them- 
selves in defense of their country. Düring the f 
war of 1812 these companies served creditably 
as a part of the Eleventh Regiment, New York : 
Artillery, in the forts and batteries erected for 
| 
ormed militia of the State of New York. A . 
business coat of gray cloth, with metal buttons 
and short skirts, made to fit closely and button 
high, and which was worn by Sergeant Phil xrus | 
H. Hour of the Fourth Company on the morning B 
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WIVES AND TOBACCO. 


A gUNDRED and twenty pounds of tobacco for a 
wife: that was the way the ease stood among the 
early settlers of Virginia. Tobacco was plenty, 
women were scarce, and Sir Epwin Sanpys had 
received an inspiration. The colonists were rest- 
less and discontented, prone to gather up their 
small accumulations and rush homeward at the 
first chance. Sir Epwin desired them to become 
rooted upon the soil, and his fertile brain devised 
a means. Thus we read in records of the Vir- 
ginia Company : 


And because he understood that the people 


thither transported, though seated there in their 


persons for some foure yeares, are not settled in 
their minds to make it their place of rest and 
continuance, but hauing gotten some wealth 
there, to return agayne to England. For the rem- 
edying of that mischiefe, and of establishing a 
perpetuitie of the Plantation, he aduised and made 
it his Third Proposition to send them ouer One 
hundred young Maides to become wifes: children 
and familie might make them less mouable, and 


— together with their Posteritie in the 


There can be no question that the early Vir. 
ginians needed the influence of women, if ever 
men did. We learn that one-half at least of those 
who were destined to form the nucleus of our 
great nation were “ gentlemen of birth and edu- 
cation.” But if the conclusion were to follow that 
the majority of these people were men of wealth 
and standing in their own land, it would be far 
from correct. On the contrary, at least four. 
fifths of those who styled themselves gentlemen, 
and by the courtesy of their companions were ac- | 
knowledged as such, were starveling gallants, 


thriftless younger sons, and reckless tavern-haunt- 
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A MATRIMONIAL SPECULATION—AN EPISODE IN I 


ing vagabonds, sent by their friends to Virginia be- 
cause they were incapable of being put to any use 
at home. These idle do-nothings in taffeta rags,” 
says one of our American historians, “with roses 
in their shoes and swaling feathers in their hats, 
swaggered about among the more industrious set- 
tlers, too proud to soil their delicate hands with 
labor, but always ready to claim their full share 
of the common kettle.” It was of these gentle- 
men, impoverished in spirit and fortune, a burden 
rather than a help to the colony, that Captain 
Surrn at a later date wrote to the Virginia Com- 
pany, saying, “I entreat you, when you send next, 
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to send thirty carpente 
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20 nen, gardeners, 
and diggers. up of 
msand such as we 


an who meant re- 
dame Treasurer, or 
threats nor lures 


or So many years 
During twelve 

ded by the Com- 
med but 600 per- 
basis of the state’s 


welfare is family life, and he made up his mind 
that the great need was women. In one year he 
provided passage for 1261 emigrants to America. 
Among them were ninety “ young and incorrupt 
women.” Children also were sent out in consid- 
erable numbers, gathered from among the home- 
less boys and girls of London. The young wo- 
were soon of, bei r ied by 
the Company’s servants, men welfable to 
defray the expenses of their transportation and 
su them comfortably. 

nfortunately for the interests of the Company, 


A. ABBEY. 


Sir Epwin Sanpys held the office of Treasurer for 
only one year, being excluded from re-election 
by the arbitrary interference of King James. His 
successor, however, the Earl of Southampton, 
adopted many of his opinions in regard to what 
would conduce to the welfare of the colony. The 
young and virtuous maides” continued to be sent 
out in installments, and finally the Company ven- 
tured upon the exportation of a widow. In 1621 
the good ship Marmaduke, westward bound, con- 
tained a party of ladies invoiced and accounted 
for in the following extract from an official letter : 

We send you in this shipp one widdow and 


eleven maids for wives for the people of Virginia ; 
there hath been especiall care had in the choise 
of them, for there hath not any one of them been 
received but uppon good commendation, as by a 
noat herewith sent you may perceive; we pray 
you all therefore in generall to take them into 
your care, and more especially we recommend 
them to you, Mr. Pountes, that of their first land- 
ings they may be housed, lodged, and fed, and 
provided for of diet till they be marryed, for 
such was the haste of sending them away, as 
that straightened with time we had no means to 
putt provisions aboard, which defect shall be 


= 


| supplied by the Magazine shipp; and in case 


they can not be presently marryed we desire they 
may be put to several householders that have 
wives until they may be provided of husbands. 
There are neare fiftie more which are shortly to 
come, we sent by our most honorable Lord WIL- 
lan, the Earle of Southampton, and certain wor- 


thy gentlemen, who taking into their considera- 


tion that the Plantation can never flourish. till 
families be planted and the of wives and 
children fix the people in the soyle; therefore 
having given this faire beginninge for the re-im- 
bursinge of whose charges, itt is ordered that ev- 
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ery man that marries them give 12000 waight of 
the best leafe Tobacco for each of them, and in 
case any of them dye that proportion must be 
advanced to make it upp to uppon those that 

; is certainly is sett downe for that 


ing 20% which was so much money out of purse 
here, there was returned 60 of Tobseco only 
and that of the worst and basest so that fraight 
and shrinkage reconed together with the base- 
ness of the Comoditie there was not half return- 


be had of them that took uppon them the dispose 
of them the rather that no man may mistake him- 
self in accomptinge Tobacco to be currant 3s ster- 
ling contrary to expresse orders. And ‘though 
we are desirous that marriadge be free according 
to the law of nature, yett under vow not have 
those maids deterred and married to servants but 
only to such freemen or tenants as have meanes 
to maintaine them; we pray you therefore to be | 
fathers to them in this business not enf 

them to marrie against their wills; neither 

we them to be servants but in case of extremitie, 
for we would have their condition so much better 
as multitudes may be allured thereby to come 
unto you; and you may assure such men as mar- 
ry those women that the first servants sent over 
by the Company shall be consigned to them, it 
being our intent to preserve families and proper 
married men before single persoas : The Tobacco 
that shall be due upon the i of these 
maides we desire Mr. Pounres to receive and re- 
turn by the first as also the little quantities of 


Pitzarn Rock and Piece of Oare the copie of 


whose bill is here returned.” 

The solicitude of the Company for the young 
women was extraordinary. Great care was taken 
in selecting them, and the colonists were desired 
to be grateful accordingly. A month later than 
the above letter was written, thirty-eight more 
maids were sent out, according to promise, by the 
Tyger, for the purpose of making up, together 


with those sent by the Marmaduke, the number 


of fifty. In this case the accompanying letter or 
invoice inclosed a carefully prepared statement 
of the character of each maid. This was for the 
satisfaction of the persons who were to marry 


them. At the same time notice was given of the 


company’s intention to send over, the following 
spring, a number of apprentices to each man who 
should establish family relations in this way, and 
promptly pay the debt thereby incurred. It was 
also desired that great care should be used by 
those having the business in charge that none of 
the maids fell to the lot of unworthy men, or 
those unable to pay down on the spot the allotted 
portion of tobacco. If, however, such a calamity 
did occur, or any imprudent maid insist upon be- 
stowing herself upon an irresponsible individual, 
then the debt was to be remembered against him, 
and collected at the first opportunity. 

How the Company ever arrived at such exact 
estimates of the value of wives as its documents 
show, is something of a mystery. At the time 
the party on the Ther was sent out, the price 
seems to have risen. This fact is duly set forth 
in the letter. We learn that the Company hopes 
that the maids will be “receiued wih the same 
Christian pietie as they were sent from hence; 
the providinge for them at theire first landing, 
and disposinge of them in marriage (wen is or 
cheife intent), we leaue to yr care and wisdome 
to take that order as may most conduce to their 

and sattisfaccon of the Aduenturers, for 
the charges disbursed in settinge them forth 
which come to twelve pounds and upwards, they 
require one hundred and fiftie of the best leafe 
tobacco for each; and if any of them dye there 
must be a proportionable addition uppon the rest; 
this increase of thirty pounds weight since those 
sent in the Marmaduke, they have resolved: to 
make, finding the great shrinkage and other losses 
upon the tobacco from Virginia will not beare 
lesse, wek tobacco as it shall be receiued, we de- 
sire shall be delivered to Mt Ep. Biany, who is to 
keepe thereof a pticular accompt.” 

The habit among the early Virginians of esti- 
mating all values according to the tobacco stand- 
ard, curious as it seems to us, grew out of the 
fact that this weed was the one valuable com- 
modity the colony produced. The use of tobacco 
spread only too rapidly after Sir WALTER Ra- 
an's introduction of it among the nobility and 
gentry of England. As the demand increased, 
the profits became correspondingly great, and 
every other species of industry in Virginia was 
abandoned for this one. The houses were neg- 
lected ; the palisades suffered to rot down ; the 
fields, gardens, and public squares, even the very 
streets of Jamestown, were planted with tobacco. 
The towns-people, more greedy of gain than mind- 
ful of their own security, scattered abroad into the 
wilderness, where they broke up small pieces of 
rich ground, and made their crops, regardless of 
their proximity to the Indians, on whose good 
faith so little reliance could be placed. As early 
as the year 1610 tobacco was in general use in 
England. The manner of using it was partly to 
inhale the smoke and blow it out through the 
nostrils, and this was called “ drinking tobacco.” 
In 1614 the number of tobacco-houses in or near 
London was estimated at seven thousand. In 
1620 was chartered the Society of Tobacco-pipe 
Makers, of London, which bore on its shield a 
tobacco plant in full blossom. 

In 1621 a crusade against tobacco in England 
threatened the very existence of the colony. 
Even in the House of Commons a debate took 
place regarding the expediency of prohibiting al- 
together the importation of tobacco. Finally, 
however, it was determined to exclude all save 
from Virginia and the Somer Isles. King Jamés, 
reigning monarch of England, was a deadly oppo- 
nent of tobacco, “The Counterblast against To- 
bacco, attributed to James the First,” writes Camp- 
BELL, in his History of Virginia, if in some parts 
absurd and puerile, yet is not without a good deal 


ty, and favored accordingly.” 


of just reasoning and sense; some fair hits 
production might not find it easy to controvert its | 
views.” The king thus reasons against the Vir 
ginia staple: “Secondly it is as you use or rath- 
er abuse it, a branch of the sin of drunkenness 
which is the root of all sins, for as the only de- 
light thatdrunkards love any weak or sweet drink, 
so are not those (I mean the strong heat and fume) 
the only qualities that make tobacco so delectable 
to all lovers of it? And as no man loves strong 
heavy drinks the first day (because nemo repente 
fuit turpissimus), but by, custom is piece and piece 
allured, while in the end a drunkard will have as 
great a thirst to be drunk as a sober man to 
quench his thirst with a draught when he hath 
need of it, so is not this the true case of all the 
great takers of tobacco, which before they them- 
selves do attribute to a bewitching quality in it? 
Thirdly is it not the greatest sin of all that you, 
the people of all sorts in this kingdom who are 
created and ordained by God to bestow both your 
persons and goods for the maintenance both of 
the honor and safety of your king and common- 
wealth, should disable yourself to this shameful 
imbecility that you are not able to walk the jour- 
ney of a Jew's Sabbath but you must have a 
reeky coal brought you from the next poor-house 
to kindle your tobacco with ? whereas he can not 
be thought able for any service in the wars that 
can not endure ofttimes the want of meat, drink, 
and sleep; much more must he endure the want 
tobacco.” 


of 

In spite, however, of the facility with which he 
handled his pen, there are probably few monarchs 
that have ever had less influence with their peo- 

le than James. The action of the Parliament 

d turned in favor of the Virginians, and the 
cultivation of tobacco wenton apace. The amount 
of tobacco imported into England in 1619 from 
Virginia, being the entire crop of the preceding 
year, was twenty thousand pounds. The tobac- 
co-bought wives proved an inestimable blessing to 
the colony. “Nothing,” writes one of our his- 
torians, “tended so effectually to restrain the 
reckless spirit and unsettled habits of the colo- 
nists as the introduction of so many women 
among them. The debt for a wife was a debt of 
honor, and took precedence of any other. Mar- 
ried men were regarded by the Company as the 
better and more reliable portion of the communi- 
There can be no 
question that Sir Epwin Sanpys’s wise measure 
served to establish the colony upon a permanent 
basis. The formation of domestic attachments, 
the beauty of the climate, a personal interest in 
the soil, and the peaceful bearing of the sur- 
rounding Indians gradually excited a desire in 
many to end their days in a land which offered a 
comfortable subsistence to ordinary industry, and 
numerous facilities for the rearing of a family. 
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ALL THROUGH BROWN! 
Br F. W. ROBINSON, ~ | 


Avruor or “ For Her Saxz,” Cowann Consorznog,” 
Szoonp-Covusin SARAH,” ETO. 


— 


I REMEMBERED all about Brown the next day, 
with the exception of his promise to take me for 
a little stroll. I had quite forgotten that. But 
I couldn’t get Brown out of my head, and, if I had 
tried ever so much, I am perfectly certain Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick would not have allowed it. She 
wanted to know a great deal concerning Brown 
—who he was, what he was, and where I’d picked 
him up. That is not a nice expression—“ picked 
him up”—is it? 0 

It would be difficult to estimũte the number of 
questions Mrs. Kirkpatrick put to me, but it was 
clearly evident she did not like Brown; she was 
“dead against him” at first sight, for Brown had 
not looked particularly prepossessing last night 
with his head on one side, and his hat on one side, 
and himself on one side. I don’t think a man 
— looks his best in that style, except in oil- 
colors. 

Well, Selina almost hated Brown. To go sot- 
ting together, the two of you, in a bar parler“ 
Selina always will say parler—was disgraceful ! 
What we had to talk about all the time she 
couldn’t think, but we were after no good, that 
was certain; and she only had my word for it 
that we did spend the evening like that. She 
shouldn’t wonder, not she, if we were not up to 
some games somewhere, and that this was a pal, 
try excuse. She supposed there was a bar-maid 
or waitress, or some fast hussy or other, at the 
“Fox and Goose,” if she only knew the rights of 
it. Don’t tell her that two men are going to booze 
for hours, and talk of their school-days—oh no! 
she wasn’t a child to be deceived in that way. If 
she was a little older than I, she had a wise head 
on her shoulders, and if she only caught me with 
anybody—if she only— at-a-tat-a-tat-a-tat-a-tat- 
rar! 

“Brown!” I gasped forth, when the noise of 
the summons had subsi 

“ What ““ shrieked Selina. 

„I'm sure it’s Brown—it’s his knock,” said I, 
meekly. 

How do you know it's his knock?“ asked 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick, severely. 

_“I don’t know it’s his knock—I never heard 
him knock before in my life—but it sounds like 
Brown.“ 

It was Brown; and to this day Selina Kirk- 
patrick is firmly convinced that it was all ar- 
ranged between us. 

Brown came in brisk and agile, and shook hands 
with me. He was certainly a man of great self- 
possession, for, undaunted by Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s 
glassy stare, he seized her hand, and shook it vio- 
lently also. When he had done shaking it, I was 
doubtful of the consequences, Mrs. K. being so 


very excitable. If Montgomery had suddenly re- 


“Very kind of you, Tm sure,” said Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick, ironically. “Pity you couldn’t get your 
talk over earlier.” 

“Madam,” said Brown, with tears in his eyes, 
“we are companions of youth, and all that sort of 
thing. Wewere than 
in our boyhood’s days. eren’t we, Ginger 

I hardly knew how to reply, but I agreed with 
him that we were. : 


“ And if the two 
1 — here took liberty of interrupting 

rs. 

“One moment, my dear madam, one moment,“ 
he said, in his most insinuating manner, in a 
“ What’s-the-next-little-article” kind of way that 
was always effective in his business, “I have to 
confess we were somewhat overcome on the occa- 
sion of our meeting, and that poor Ginger would 
have had— well, perhaps, a slight difficulty in find- 
ing his way home without me. But this is not a 
customary weakness—oh no! It is not my old 
school-fellow’s; pray accept the assurance that 
it is not mine. The man who—” 

Look here, what do you want with my Teddy?“ 
asked Mrs. Kirkpatrick, abruptly. | 

Brown’s eloquence had not impressed my bet- 
ter half. Brown’s appearance had ; he was in his 
best things—a cut-away coat, with half a dozen 


flowers in his button-hole ; a white waistcoat, with 


lappets that caught the eye, and made him look 
all waistcoat; and a blue satin neck-tie, relieved 
by brimstone-colored lozenges. As for his jewelry 
—well, I hope he came by it honestly, for what 
with his watch chain and locket, breastpin, signet 
rings, and solitaires, there must have been about 
three-quarters of a pound of precious metal on 
him—or something that looked like precious met- 
al at a distance. 

“What do I want with Ginger?“ said Mont- 


bo call bin he Wikis tobe 
called Ginger, yes.” | | ! 

“T promised I would 50 for a stroll with him 
this afternoon — just an hour’s stroll in the Park 
—and here I am.” 

“Qh, yes, there you am,” said Mrs. Kirkpat- 
rick ; and then she faced me with an expression 
that I did not like. Tou never told me any- 
thing of this.” 

“Tt slipped my memory. 

“Slipped your fiddlesticks! What do you want 
to stroll in the Park on Sunday afternoons for, I 
should like to know ?” | 

Now this was not kind before Brown. It wasn’t 
a nice way; it was dictatorial and lowering—very 
lowering; it made me wild. In secret, in the 
bosom of the shop, I have borne this kind of 
thing; but with the eye of society, the eye of 
Brown, in his best things, too, upon me, it would 


have been unmanlike to succumb. 


J thought the fresh air would do me good, 


Mrs. Kirkpatrick,” I said, loftily; and if you 


have any unnatural prejudice against fresh air, I 
am sorry for it. I am going out!” 

And joy go with you!” said Mrs. K., flouncing 
from the room, and slamming the door with a vio- 
lence that as near as a toucher“ brought the 
shutters of the shop down into the street. 

Brown shrugged his shoulders, and grimaced 
across at me. 

“What are you making those faces for?“ I 
asked, for I was not easy in my mind. 


She's not fit for you, Ginger,” he said, shaking 


his head. I am frank, and must say so. I have 

always noticed that the wives of men of genius 

don’t understand their husbands— it's the rule, 

13 there is genius in you, and no mis- 
e. 

What makes you think so?” 

J have been reading your poem—on the bot- 
tles of the Renovator; there’s the true ring in 
those bottles—I mean those verses.” 

„J am glad you like them; I took a deal of 


pains with them. I say, am I quite smart enough 


for you to-day ?” 8 

„Well,“ said Brown, I—I think you'll do; 
but if you had anything livelier than that black 
stock, with the buckle and strap wagging over 
the collar behind, it wouldn't be amiss.“ f 

“T’ve a green satin up stairs—I was married in 
it; but—Mrs. K. is up stairs!” | 

“Ah! then I wouldn't fetch it.“ 

And I didn’t. We went out of the premises 
quietly. Mrs; Kirkpatrick said afterward that 
we sneaked out like a couple of thieves; but that 
is strong language. Still, she saw us go, and she 
called to us from the first-floor window, and half 
a dozen people in the street stopped to hear her 
injunctions. 

“Don’t you be late—don’t you keep me wait- 
ing for my tea, or you'll hear of it again.“ 

Now there was a nice thing to shriek at a man 
when going for a stroll! Of course everybody 
laughed. Montgomery laughed too, and a little 
boy called out: 


“‘Way—oh! Give it him ’ot, missus; he ain't 


got no friends!“ 

Montgomery pressed my arm. 

“That’s just what he has got—eh, Ginger ?” 

„Got it hot?“ 

No; got friends. Friends to stand by you.“ 

Tes. I don't feel entirely alone.” 

I walked up the High Street in a depressed 
condition of mind. I felt that I was out without 
leave, in flat disobedience to orders. And I had 
been accustomed for years to rely on Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick, Brown’s was a nature too strong for 
me; it was whirling me away. He was the tur- 
bid torrent, and I was the volatile straw. 

When we were out of High Street, and turning 
into M J my spirits rose 
somew N 


What a beautiful day! What a lot of peo. 
ple!” I said. 

“TI should think so. All the beastly 
shut, thank goodness! Not that I want so 


about to-day. Oh no—not at all.” 
tell you presently. Look ” 
he cried, here's McRashie — 
have him see me for the world.“ | 
“ Lor’ bless us!” 5 


“ Get behind this tree, there's a good fellow.” 

I did so at his request, wondering if he had Mr. 
McRashie’s 2 on; but that was an unjust 
suspicion. e great linen-draper passed, with 
his head in the air, haughty and stern and puffy. 

“The tyrant!” muttered Brown, shaking his 
fist after him; “ but the hour will come to tram- 
ple him in the dust.” | 

“ He will be your fathet-in-law some day,” I 

reprovingly; “don’t trample him.” 

* him beware of that eventful hour.“ 

“ You should remember that he is Tilda’s par- 
ent,” I added, still reprovingly. 

“I sha’n’t forget it. And if he doesn't give 
me a clear half of the business, he won't forget 
it either. Now come on.” 

Where are we going, Montgomery?“ 

Ay, there's the rub,” he said, emphatically. 
Are we going anywhere in particular?” I asked. 

“We are.” 

“Then—” 

“Ginger, would you betray your best friend?“ 

Never!“ 
I have put my whole trust in you—the one 
secret of my life is yours.“ 

“Thank you very much.” 

“ She is at hand.” | 

“ Not—not—” 

“Tilda? Yes, she will be there—all there.“ 

“Oh, but I say, this is not quite right.” 

“Right! This is the only chance that two fond 
hearts have of meeting—and ‘love is lord of all,’ 
Ginger.” 

Les, that’s perfectly correct, I believe; but 
I wish you had not dragged me into this.” 

Tou would not desert me?“ 

D not; but am I not in the 
way?“ 

That's just what you ain't;“ and here he 

me playfully in the ribs. 


care obher!” 
— have mercy upon us!—you don’t say 

The cold perspiration into which I suddenly 
broke frightened him. 

It's all right, Ginger don't be alarmed. Of 
course I don’t mean any lars. I would not lead 
you on to any /arks for the world.” 

Montgomery, you're very good.“ 

„But — Pil tell you how it is. Tou see, Ginger, 
Miss McRashie’s maiden aunt has suddenly turn- 
ed up, to pay her brother-in-law a visit, and we 
can’t meet while the aunt sticks like a batnacle 
to Tilda. And to-day is a crisis in my life.” 

“I’m sure it is in mine—if Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
hears of it ‘ * 

“Tilda an ve much to arrange—we have 
a plan of a secret marriage to settle—before Biles, 
the undertaker, thwarts us.“ 

“Biles! What, the widower opposite McRash- 
ie’s ?” 

“The filthy beast, yes. He’s after Tilda.” 

„Poor Gom !” 

“T heard the news this morning; but he must 
stride ‘over my cold corpus to secure her. You 
see if he doesn’t.” 

“T hope I sha’n’t see that,” I said. : 

„Events are marching onward, Ginger, and the 
great blow must be struck.” 

“ What, at Biles ?” 

At anybody who thwarts me. I'd punch his 

as soon as look at him.” 

„My brave Montgomery!“ 

1d 

“But about this aunt? What’s to be done 
with her!“ 

“Tl tell you, Ginger. Listen. Miss Gogarty, 
Mrs. McRashie’s half-sister by a second mar- 


riage— 

“Oh, never mind the relationship. Go on.” 

“Well, she’s romantic—very romantic—and 
she sympathizes with us. Not with old McRash- 
ie: she hates her brother - in law like poison. She 
knows all. And she is out with Tilda this after- 
noon.” 

„Tm for that.” 

“ And we have told her, Tilda and I, that we 
are going to introduce her to a poet—a real poet 
from London. She’s ‘dead nuts’ on poets. A 
friend of mine of considerable distinction in the 
literary world—ha! ha!—is to—keep her at a 
respectful distance from us—see?”” 

“ Yes, but I don’t like it,” I said. 

“Don’t like being taken for a poet?” cried 
Montgomery. Well, you are a fellow! Where's 
your ambition?“ 

41 don't like the idea at all. That's flat.” 

And it was not the only thing that was flat, I’m 
disposed to think now. 

It's just for once, Ginger—it sha’n’t occur 
in.“ 

“Tl take blessed good care it doesn’t. Why, 
what would my wife say if—” 

“T shall be seen—we shall all be seen. How is 
it to be helped, when —— known 
in Muddleborough as the town pump 

That's the plan. We're going out of Muddle- 
borough.” | 

“Eh 

„There's a four-wheeler waiting for us at the 
Warrior's Head.’ [have engaged it in your name, 
for secrecy’s sake. We drive out of the town, 
and a mile and à half on the road we pick up 
Tilda and her aunt.” 

I gazed open-mouthed at Brown. His strategic 
powers had robbed me utterly of speech. 


| 
. ceived a “ back-hander,” I should not have been 
N | } surprised ; but his coolness carried the position. 
: | “Iam so glad to see you, Mrs. Kirkpatrick— 
1 you can't imagine how pleased I am to make your | ‘ 
acquaintance,” he said. I heard so much about 
sett sent yeare night: we spent the evening talking of 
ed, which injury the. pany is sensible OF as 
they demand restitution, which accordingly must 
| 
i | | 
„ How’s that?“ 
Wy There's another of em, and you are to take 
fas 
2 
— — — 
| 
| 
| 
4 
| 
J | 
| 
if 
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“Then they get into the trap with us, and we 
for a drive. A simple drive into the country. 

the harm ?” 
“It’s the look of the thing I object to, Mont- 


Ser] fancied thet yours was a soul above the pet- 
world.” 


“TI thought so, or why this noble air, and that 
buckle and strap sticking out behind ?” 

“ Are out now ?” 

“Yes,” he said, tucking them in for me at once ; 
“ and now for the ladies. I shall never forget this 
kindness. I will do as much for you some day.” 

“Oh no, you won't.“ 

In another way, of course. And here's the 
* Warrior’s Head,’ and just before we go in let us 
settle up. Short reckonings make long friends 

six-footers.” 

He was full of spirits, but he made very bad 


es. 

“ How much do I owe you?“ he asked. 

“ Fifteen shillings,” Said I. 

“Lend me fifteen more, and that will make 
thirty bob,” he said, playfully. 3 

I lent-him the money, and he promised to pay 
me out of his next month’s salary. But he 
didn’t. 

Tro BE CONTINUED.) 


HUMORN OF THE DAY. 

An t of an dent-insurance company entered 

a ar on a Western railroad train a few days 
and bing an exceedingly gruff old man, 

— him A he did not want to e out a policy. 
He was told to get with his policy, and passed on. 
A few minutes an accident occurred to the 
train, 1 shaking to the cars. The old 
man jumped up, and ing a k at the side of the 
car to steady Aimeelf, ealled out, Where is that in- 
surance man?” The question caused a roar of langh- 


ter among the passengers, who for the time forgot 
their r. 


A lady remarked to a popular divine that his sermons 
too lon „% Ah, dear madam,” remarked 
a don’t like the sein- 

of the word.“ 
fashion no ad 


At a shoe-maker’s ball in Philadelphia a 
os from a fine 


man, I'm going to take 
ight, and give them 


(Begun in Harrer’s Werxty No. 1203.) 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
EARLY MORNING. 


Ir was creditable to Mr. Frank Barlow that, 
although a bit of a dandy, or at all events a gen- 
tleman somewhat choice and careful in his per- 
sonal attire, he put in an appearance at No. 7 
within ten minutes of his receiving Amy’s sum- 
mons. There was a certain smugness and self- 
satisfaction about him which on their first ac- 
quaintance, and before he began to recognize the 
young lawyer’s good qualities, had set Uncle Ste- 
phen somewhat against him; but his characteris- 
tic confidence and serenity of mind had now their 
merits in the eyes of the two sisters, and inspired 
belief in him. Though he had come so promptly, 
there was no sign of hurry in his face or manner : 
if he had come to a “ consultation” about a right 
of way through the Crescent, he could not have 
looked more cool and collected, though at the 
same time there was a tenderness in his tone which 
would probably have been absent had his only 
object been to instill confidence in a client. 

He listened with attentive sympathy while Amy 


explained to him, in Sabey’s presence, what had 


happened to alarm her, and then quietly pulled 


out his watch. 


It is now seven o’clock,” he said. 
anything serious—which Heaven forbid !—has 
really happened to Matthew, we ought to hear of 
it within the next two hours. That is the usual 
22 with both the hospitals and the police. 

am looking at the affair on its darkest side, for 
it is far more probable that Matt himself will re- 
turn home and explain matters with his own lips. 
What is evident, in any case, is that you ladies 
must remain at home” (his keen eye had noticed 
Amy’s thick boots, and also, perhaps, a certain 
feverish impatience in Sabey’s manner), to watch 
events and act upon them. Promptness is one 
thing, but no good is ever effected by hurry and 
aimless effort. For my own part, I will just say 
a word to Mr. Durham, and then start at once for 


Poulet Street.“ 
These delivered with all the calm con- 


*. words, 
viction of “ counsel’s opinion,” had the best effect ; 


especially, too, as the speaker had volunteered 
the very service that they would have had him 


| ways advocated his going on with them,” returned 


do as much for Matt as any man, as will be proved, 


this occasion—this of all others, confound you! 


In case. 


„My dear Mrs. Helston,” he continued, I en- 
treat you not to distress has, 
of course, occurred to delay your husband; but 
out of ten thousand thi that may have hap- 
pened, it is very foolish to fix your thoughts upon 
the worst.“ 


parlor—and knocking at Mr. 
Durham’s door, went in, and closed it carefully 
behind him. 

„What the deuce do you think has happened, 
Barlow?” inquired the old gen gasping 
with anxiety and bronchitis, and also with the un- 
accustomed speed with which he was putting on 
his clothes, 


Matt has been robbed, no doubt, or some at- 
tempt has been made to rob him,” replied the 
other, in a low tone. My objection to these er- 
rands of his has always been based upon that 


“TI never Rnew you had an objection: you al- 


* 


Mr. Durham, not without irritation. 

“Only because I thought his giving them up 
would prejudice him in the eyes of his employer,” 
returned Mr. Barlow. “I always thought it a 
risk ; but most of us have to risk 8 

“You think he has risked his life, then?“ 

“T am afraid that it has been at least imper- 


iled.” 
He always took his revolver with him,” ob- 
served the old man, thoughtfully. 


„A very imprudent plan, in my opinion, Mr. 
Durham. What did it matter to him if he was 
robbed of these diamonds? He is not responsible 
for them beyond taking reasonable precautions. 
To shoot at a thief is something far more than 
that, and of course provokes the thief to shoot in 
his turn. However, I am off to Poulet Street, 
where they will probably know something about 
it. 

I must say, Barlow, you seem to take the mat- 
ter rather coolly.” 
am sorry you think so, Mr. Durham. I will 


perhaps; but it is necessary to retain one’s judg- 
ment. Poor Mrs. Helston is on the verge of 
Heaven knows what—she is in the last stage of 
alarm and distraction; and Amy is, of course, ter- 
ribly cut up on her sister’s account.“ | 

hope and believe she is cut up, as you call 
it, on Matt’s also,” answered Mr. Durham. “If 
you imagine that Miss Thurlow has only sympa- 
thies for her blood-relations, or for the person 
whom she proposes to marry, you are mistaken, 
Mr. Barlow.” 

Uncle Stephen spoke with heat, nor did he lose 
sight of the advice of that great public-speaker 
who recommended that the action should suit the 
words, and the words the action. He was very 
indignant that Mr. Barlow should have chosen 
such a moment to impute imprudence, or any oth- 
er fault, to Matthew; and also that he should 
ter- in-· law for his own sake. Who was this dd 
attorney (such was the phrase, I regret to say, by 
which he indicated his present companion in his 
own mind), that he should imagine a girl like Amy 
should forget her best and oldest friend in the 
dazzling prospect of becoming Mrs, Barlow ? 

“My — Mr. Durham, I — regret 
that I should have given you any offeuse,“ re- 
turned the young lawyer, with feeling. If you 
imagine that I fail in respeot—nay, in affection 
—to any member of this household, you do me 
wrong. It is too much my way, perhaps, to con- 
ceal my feelings—” 

Not at all,“ put in Uncle Stephen, implaca- 
bly; “it is a pity you should ever expose them. 
You never did like my nephew, sir, and you take 


—to exhibit it.“ 

Mr. Barlow held up his hands in amazement. 
He was really innocent of what was imputed to 
him, only he had thought a judicial manner most 
appropriate to the situation, and had used it ac- 
cordingly. His appearance was so genuine and 
penitent that Uncle Stephen was touched. 

“ Pauca verba, enough,” he said. “I dare say 
you mean well, sir.“ 

“ Facta, non verba,” returned the young fellow, 
gravely; ‘“‘I hope to prove my good intentions. 
I am off to Poulet Street, Mr. Durham, and if any- 
thing such as we have only too much cause to 
fear should have happened, I will communicate 
with you direct.” 

Uncle Stephen nodded ; he could not trust him- 
self to speak. He well understood what the oth- 
er meant, and the idea of his having to break the 
news of some terrible catastrophe to Sabey pain- 
ed that kind heart which all its weight of years 
had not rendered callous. 

With a tight, lingering hand-shake from Mrs. 
Helston, and one grave kiss—the first she had 
ever given him in sorrow—from his destined 
bride, Frank Barlow set out for Mr. Signet’s place 
of business. 

Scarcely had the door closed behind him than 
Amy put on her cloak and bonnet for her expe- 
dition to Hybla Mews. 

“Dear Amy, how fast it snows “' sighed Sabey. 
“Why will you not let me go?” 

„Well, dear, because it snows so fast, for one 
thing,” answered her sister, cheerfully. “ It would 
simply kill you to go out this morning, whereas I 
am as strong as a horse, and used to all weathers.” 

“ But you will promise me to take the first cab 
you see, Amy ?” 

„Of course I will. Not a moment shall be lost.” 

Nay, I was thinking of yourself, darling—I 
really was,” said Sabey, piteously. And yet I 
ought to have known you would have had no 
thought of self, but only of Matthew.” 

„Well, of course you ought. Is not Matthew 
my brother as well as your husband, and much 
more than a brother? Did he not offer me a 
home? Am I not bound to him by every tie of 
respect and gratitude? You talk of the snow— 
I would go barefoot in it to serve him.” 


d dhe latter was not dear to his sis } 


“Oh, how I love you, darling, for so loving 
him / cried Sabey, throwing herself into the oth- 
er's arms. 

“I am glad of that; but I love you on your 


own account. Remember, my dear, whatever hap- 


pens, that there is always one person in the world, 
though she is but a woman, whom you can rely 

you can trust to stick to you and 
yours. Not, of course, but that you have lots of 
friends. 


“And Matthew?“ put in Sabey, with an af- 

“Of course there is Matthew. I only meant 
that you would find me useful at a pinch. Now 
Iam off. Nothing will better please me than to 
find that my little journey has been taken in vain, 
and Matt at home when I come back— That's 
well; here is Uncle Stephen. I know he will look 
after you, Sabey, while I’m away, and see you do 
nothing rash.” She spoke with a significance 
that could not have escaped a much duller man 
than Mr. Durham. 

“T will look after Sabey,” he said, “ till the one 
who has a better right to do so comes home again.” 

No one replied to that, which was a sign how 
low their hearts had sunk. 

“ Good-by, darling; good-by, Mr. Durham ;” and 

nd her. 

“There is none like her—none,” said Sabey, 
tremulously. 

“ None, since the time of the Flood,” answered 
Uncle Stephen. “She is like the dove that flew 
out of the Ark, and she will bring us back the 
olive branch of good tidings, my dear.” 

Sabey shook her head, and answered nothing. 
She felt as if a prop had been taken away from 
her, even with the aid of which she had been 
hardly able to stand up. 

In the mean time Amy moved swiftly on, less 
like a dove than a swallow, lightly skimming over 
the new-fallen snow, though with no circuitous 
or uncertain course. She knew Hybla Mews well 
enough, having often visited Sally Rutherford in 
the company of her sister, when the former had 
been down,“ as her husband had expressed it, 
with the fever. Though Amy had said she was 
used to such weather, she had never been in such 
a storm, and on foot, before. After a futile at- 
tempt to hold her umbrella up against the fury 
of the wind, she closed it, and walked on with 
still quicker steps. Not a soul was to be seen in 
that wild December morning, much less a cab. 
Those vehicles were always rare in the neighbor- 
hood of the Grove, and especially so in bad weath- 
er, when they were most wanted. 

After half a mile of rapid travel she found 
herself in a broad thoroughfare, looking much 
broader than usual from its limitless covering of 
snow, and from the presence, in that white waste, 
of a single policeman, who stared at Amy very 
hard; and shook his head; not, we may be sure, 
in reprobation, but from his utter inability to 
“mgke her out.“ What call could a young lady 
like that have to be out-of-doors on such a morh- 
ing, before the very omnibuses had begun to run? 
The sight of him turned her thoughts into their 
darkest channel as respected the fate of Mat- 
thew. She had very little doubt in her own mind 
that he had fallen among thieves, whom the re- 
port of the value of the treasure intrusted to his 
keeping had caused to waylay him. A few hours 
ago he must have travelled the very road which 
she was taking, but no harm could then have hap- 

to him : if such an outrage had taken place, 
it must have been, of course, after he had left 
Moor Street with the diamonds. Then, for the 
first time, a thought struck her which for the mo- 
ment brought her to a stand-still—Could John 
Rutherford himself have been concerned in this 
matter ? 

Sally, his wife, she knew well, and had every 
confidence in her; but John, she had once heard 
her father say (and this though she knew he had 
some liking for the man), was, he feared, “a bad 
lot“ —a „and a man who took more inter- 
est in racing matters than was good for him. 
Such a person was likely to fall among bad com- 
panions who might mould him to their own ends. 
If Rutherford was in league with such, his silence 
and their having heard nothing of him which up 
to this time had been a source of comfort to Sa- 
bey and herself — were, indeed, only too easy to be 
accounted for. The more she thought of this, the 
more the idea oppressed her. 

Supposing Rutherford to have been honest, it 
would have been very difficult for even a gang of 
thieves to have overpowered both him and his 
fafe; but if dishonest, he might have taken Mat- 
thew at a disadvantage, and without his revolver. 
The very notion made her blood run cold, notwith- 
standing the speed which she still kept up; and 
yet how unjust and ungenerous, she reflected the 
next moment, were these suspicions! The man 
was under obligations both to Matthew and her 
own family, and had always professed a regard 
for them. He had been a little wild in his youth, 
but was understood to have long settled down to 
an honest calling; and she knew his good wife 
had confidence in him. No; she had no right to 
entertain such injurious thoughts of the man ; and 
when she should presently learn that he had not 
come home, she would strive not. to let them re- 
rn her. And of course he had not come 

e. 

Not half a dozen people did Amy meet that 
morning between the Crescent and Hybla Mews, 
but at the corner of the latter stood a little knot 
of persons just outside the door of the public- 
house. The “ Rising Sun” had been exceptional - 
ly late in getting up that morning, or, at all events, 
in dispensing its rays to customers; and these 
gentlemen, protected by the portico from the driv- 
ing sleet, were waiting for their morning dram till 
the house opened. 

“ It is shameful!” said one, in a harsh, grating 
voice, so loud that Amy must have heard him as 
she passed by, had she not been so deep in thought. 


| “I have been here on and off ever since six o’clock. 


The night was so hot—” Here there was a shout 
of laughter. Did I say hot? Well, of course 
I meant so cold—that I could not sleep; and there 
is nothing like peppermint to warm one.” 

That's truth, at all events, if it’s the only one 
you ever uttered, Dick,“ observed another; and 
yet you had enough of drink last night, one would 
ha’ thought, to last you till breakfast-time.” 

Well, yes,” answered Mr. Dartmoor (for he it 
was), in that depreciatory tone we use when speak- 
ing perforce of our own virtuous acts. “I was 
pretty tight, no doubt; but I went to bed early, 
and slept like a top, as Buggett knows, for he 
pitched into me, at five o’clock, for snoring; but 
arter that I couldn't sleep for the cold, and be- 
fore six I was out here in hopes of getting a drop 
of gin and peppermint.” 

The facts described were not of vital interest, 
one would have supposed, even to Mr. Dartmoor 
himself, yet he dwelt upon them with unwonted 
distinctness and regard to detail. I never woke 
till five this blessed morning“ —he was begin- 
ning again, when the door bolts were ae wn 
from within, and in rushed the sottish crew ye 
the speaker himself. His eye had glanced on Amy 
as she turned down into the Mews, and the cir- 
cumstance had apparently awakened his curiosity. 
Instead of following his companions, each already 
clamoring at the bar for his favorite liquor, he 
made for the archway which formed the entrance 
of the Mews, and concealing himself behind a but- 
tress of it, watched her with eager eves. Pres- 
ently he brought his trembling hands together 
with a smack, and exclaimed, in a tone of exult- 
ing malice, “ Begad, I thought so—she’s bound 
for Rutherford’s! Now would give a pound to 
hear his story.” : 

[ro BE OONTINVED.] 


THE MADISON SQUARE TRAGEDY. 


Rank has a charitable or social entertain- 
ment been interrupted in a more tragical man- 
ner than was the Hahnemann Hospital Fair on 
the evening of April 21. About nine o'clock, 
while nearly two thousand people were gathered 
in Madison Square Garden—a building which has 
been used for public entertainments for several 
years—a portion of the western wall fell, owing 
to causes not yet definitely ascertained. Three 
persons were instantly killed, another was fatally 
wounded, and twenty-two received injuries more 
or less severe. : 

In February last, just before the Arion Mas-. 
querade Ball, the western end of the Garden was 
raised by the addition of a-story, from what was 
formerly the tower-room, on the Twenty-sixtk 
Street corner, up to Twenty-seventh Street. A 
portion of this addition was divided during the 
recent fair into three compartments, forming a 
picture gallery, a dancing-room, and a café. At 
a few minutes before nine o’clock Mr. ALFRED 
Mackay, superintendent of the fair, went up into 
the art gallery. He had, as he subsequently said, 
a premonition of disaster, and he directed the 
lights to be lowered, at the same time urging thie 
ladies and gentlemen present to leave the room, 
giving as a reason for his action that the heat of 
the many gas-burners was injuring the pictures. 
The people retired gradually, some of them with - 
reluctance. Before all could get out, a terrible 
crash was heard. The roof had fallen in, carry- 
ing with it the walls, and burying a large number 
of persons beneath the ruins. 

A fearful scene of panic ensued as the crum- 
bling wall fell into the street. But calm was 
soon restored, and the extent of the catastrophe 
was speedily ascertained. Not only the roof of 
the art gallery, but that portion over the dancing- 
room, had fallen, and under this latter were men 
and women, crushed by the fallen beams, smoth- 
ered by the mass of shattered plaster, pierced by 
the broken, jagged laths. A few seconds before 
there had been thirty couples dancing here, but 
the music had just stopped, and most of those 
who had been tripping and whirling on the floor 
strolled out to the balcony and into the restau- 
rant. A few had seated themselves along the 
walls, the most unfortunate of them near the pi- 
ano, which stood close to the western wall, and 
on the side next the art gallery. When that 
western wall sprang out into the street, the roof 
on all that side dropped like a trap. The frail 
wooden partition between the dancing-room and 
the art gallery, instead of serving in any d 
to sustain the falling roof, was mashed down like 
a sheet of card-board. 

In a little while, by the exertions of a few brave 
men, who at once rushed into what was deemed 
a place of imminent danger, the dead and wound- 
ed were removed from the ruins. One of the 
saddest incidents of the tragedy was the death of 
Mrs. Hegeman, who had just left the building 
when the crash occurred, and was killed by the 
falling wall. Mrs. Hxdxuax was one of the promi- 
nent managers of the fair. Three other persons 
were also killed—Mrs. Heceman’s maid, Mrs. W111. 
Lets, and Colonel WILLIAM M. Ticeston, of the 
Turf, Field,and Farm, who was so badly crushed 
by the wall, as he was leaving the building, that 
he died in the course of a few hours. 

An official inquest will probably be. necessary 
to ascertain the exact cause of this awful calam- 
ity, and to fix the responsibility where it justly 
belongs. One theory is that one of the trusses 
which supported the roof broke in two, and push- 
ed out the walls. Another is that the walls them- 
selves were weak, and gave way under the weight 
of the roof. A well-known architect, who made 
a careful survey of the building soon after the 
calamity occurred, is convinced that it was due 
entirely to the unsubstantial character of the 
supporting walls, and that the trusses were amply 
sufficient to sustain all the weight that rested 
upon them. Whatever the cause of the disaster, 
there must have been some fatal defect in the 
construction of the building, which proper vigi- 
lance should have detected before it was made 
manifest in a manner so terrible and distressing. 
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DR. JOHNSON IN SOCIETY. 


Tur „literary whale of the eighteenth century” 
must have been endowed with greater fascination 
than usually falls to the lot of even the most tal- 
ented men. In spite of his abrupt and often sav- 
age his general uncouthness and un- 
cleanness, his society was constantly sought by 
people of influence and distinction, and no man 
ever had more faithful and devoted friends. Just 
wherein the charm lay it is perhaps difficult to 
that Jonxsox an attrac- 
or literary other people almost unparal- 
leled in degree is abundantly shown by his nu- 


merous biographers, and the hosts of able writers 
who have added to our knowledge concerning 
him. Within two years the Harpers have pub- 
lished a fresh and novel volume prepared by Mr. 
E. T. Mason, and containing a most exhaustive 
collection of anecdotes, grave and gay, wise and 
otherwise, with Dr. Jonnson for their hero. 

One of the great philosopher’s marked peculiar- 
ities was his excessive and even inordinate fond- 
ness for tea. Sir Jonx HAwxIxs tells us, When- 
ever it appeared, he was almost raving, and by his 
impatience to be served, his incessant calls for 


those ingredients which make that liquor palata- 
ble, and the haste with which he swallowed it 
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down, he seldom failed to make that a fatigue to 
every one else which was intended as a general 
refreshment.” Our engraving shows Dr. JOHNSON 
surrounded by a party of his most intimate friends, 
and in the act of enjoying his favorite beverage. 
It is supposed to represent tea at Mrs. THRALE’s. 
Beside him, and in especial favor, is Little Bun- 
NEY,” making enthusiastic mental notes for her 
memoirs. In front stands the hostess, awaiting 
a favorable moment to offer, say, the fifteenth cup 
of tea, whilst the great man himself is preparing 
a dose of criticism for the poem being read by 
Go.tpsmiTH. Next to Miss Burney is seated the 
gay but lettered Torna Beavcierc. Behind the 


table stands the master of the house, with the 
latest arrival. Before them sits a blue-stocking, 
and in front is BoswELL, impatient of all save 
the great oracle. The lady in the left-hand cor- 
ner is meant to represent the beautiful Sorur 
SrreaTHaM, who could weep whenever she was 
asked to. 

Most of Jonxsox's lady friends responded gra- 
ciously to his prodigious demands upon their tea- 
pots, but Miss ReyNoups especially won a place 
in his favor by humoring his predilection for this 
above all other drinks. Her brother, however, 


offended the sage in regard to the same matter. 
Once while spending an evening at CUMBERLAND’S, 
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Sir Josuva reminded him of the enormous quan- 


tity of tea he was swallowing, observing that he 
had drunk eleven cups. Sir,“ replied JoHNson, 
I did not count your glasses of wine; why, then, 
should you number my cups of tea?” Sir Jos 
was not, however, the only one who ventured to 
protest against the phi er’s excess in tea- 
drinking. It is related that while on a Scottish 
tour, and spending some time at Dunvegan, the 
castle of the chief of the Macigops, the dowager 
Lady Mac xop, having repeatedly helped him, 
until she had poured out sixteen cups, then asked 
him if a small basin would not save him trouble 
and be more agreeable. “I wonder, madam,” 
he said, roughly, “ why all the ladies ask me such 
questions: it is to save yourselves’ trouble, mad- 
am, and not me.“ The lady was silenced, and re- 
sumed her task. BoswxII tells us that Jonnson’s 
defense of tea against Sir Jonas Hanway’s vio- 
lent attack upon that elegant and popular bever- 
age shows how well a man of genius can write 
4 the slightest subjects, when be writes, as 
the Italians say, con amore.“ Jounson calls him- 
self “a hardened and shameless tea-drinker, who 
with tea amuses the evenings, with tea solaces 
thé midnights, and with tea welcomes the morn- 
ings.” One of his tea-pots, preserved by a relic- 
hunter, contained two quarts, and he professed to 


have at times consumed five-and-twenty cups at 


a sitting. 
Anecdotes of Jonxsox in society abound, for, 
unlike many literary men, he was no recluse, but 


loved the companionship of his kind, in spite of 


the little pains he took to make himself agreeable 

to them. “Apparently his delight in convivial 

meetings was boundless, and he especially en- 

joyed hours passed in the congenial society to be 

met with at a tavern. “As soon, he writes, “as 

I enter the door of a tavern I experience an ob- 

livion of care and a freedom from solicitude; 

when I am seated, I find the master courteous, 

and the servants obsequious to my call, anxious 

to know and ready to supply my wants; wine 

there exhilarates my spirits, and prompts me to 

free conversation and an interchange of discourse. 
with those whom I most love; I.dogmatize and 

am contradicted, and in this conflict of sentiment > 
and opinions I find delight.” 

The appearance of the philosopher in society 
was one of the most extraordinary things about 
a most extraordinary man. The raggedest of 
garments frequently inclosed his form, and his 
wigs were generally burned in front from bringing 
his head too close to his candle, in order to make 
up for the failing of his short-sighted eyes. Bxav- 
cLerc was fond of describing how he had once 
taken a French lady of distinction to see Jonn- 
son at his chambers. On descending the stair- 
ease they heard a noise like thunder. JOHNSON 
was pursuing them, struck by a sudden sense of 
the demands upon his gallantry. He brushed in 
between Breauctierc and the lady, and seizing her 
hand, conducted her to her coach. A crowd of 
people collected to stare at the sage, dressed in 
rusty brown, with a pair of old shoes for slippers, 
a shrivelled wig on the top of his head, and with 
shirt sleeves and the knees of his breeches hang- 
ing loose. | 

According to Mr. LxsIIx Sternen, who prepared 


the Life of Johnson in the“ English Men of Let- 


ters” series, published by the Harprrs, the philos- 
opher’s short-comings in civility were due in part 
to the narrow range of his faculties of perception. 
Iie did not know, for he could not see, that his 
uncouth expressions and slovenly dress were of- 
fensive. It is hard to study a manual of etiquette 
so late in life, and for a man of Jonxsox's im- 
perfect faculties it was probably impossible. So. 
far as Jounson could recognize bad manners, he 
was polite. Unhappily the limitation means a 
great deal. The extent to which a man of his 
intelligence could remain oblivious of what con- 
stitutes the amenities of civilized life is the 
remarkable point. Every man of any edu- 
cation,” he once said, to the amazement of his 
hearers, “would rather be called a rascal than 
accused of deficiency in the graces.” GripBon, 
who was present, slyly inquired of a lady wheth- 
er among all her acquaintances she could not 
find one exception. According to Mrs. THraLe 
he went even farther. Dr. Barnarp, he said, was 
the only man who had ever done justice to his 
Cood- breeding. And you may observe,” he add- 
ed, “that I am well-bred to a degree of needless 
‘scrupulosity.” He proceeded, according to Mrs. 
TukaLE—though the story taxes our faith—to 
claim that he not only respected ceremony, but 
was careful never to contradict or interrupt his 
hearers. But unfortunately, in opposition to these 
pointed stories, the fact stands that he once had 
an altereation with Dr. Barnarp, and the latter 
avenged himself by a sarcastic copy of verses, in 
which, after professing to learn perfection from 
various friends, he says : 
* Jounson shall teach me how to place 
In varied light each borrowed grace ; 
From him I'll learn to write, 
Copy his clear, familiar style, 


And by the roughness of his file 
Grow like himself—polite.” 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


On Sunday, April 18, a fierce wind-storm raged over 
large sections of country in Missouri, Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, and Illinois, developing at several points in its 
path violent and destructive tornadoes. The town of 
Marshfield, Missouri, was almost entirely destroyed by 
the cyclone, and the fire which sprang up amid the 
ruins of shattered houses. Nothing was able to stand 
before the fury of that blast. Houses were blown 
from their foundations, trees uprooted, cattle whirled 
into the air, and, sadder than all else, about one hun- 
dred persons were killed, aud many more injured. It 
was just at dusk of evening when this calamity oc- 
curred, and in a few hours a peaceful town of about 


eight hundred inhabitants was a scene of desolation. 


The public school-house—the only available building 
left standing—was converted into a temporary hospi- 
tal, physicians and nurses were sent from Springfield 
and other places, and supplies of food and clothing 


soon reached the homeless sufferers. Tornadoes are 
lamentably frequent at the West, but seldom does one 
leave such a disastrous record. Marshfield is a little 
over two hundred miles from St. Louis, and is the 
county seat of Webster County. It is situated on a 
plateau of the Ozark Mountains, but not in a particu- 
larly exposed location. 


From the report of the United States Consul to New 
Zealand it appears that a growing trade is springing 
up between this country and that colony. The chief 
agricaltural 


New Zealand to America is kauri gum, which is large- 
ly used in the manufacture of varnish. er 
very transparent, having the appearance amber. 
The wood of the kauri-tree is very beautiful, and is 
used for furniture. 


There are, according to the latest statistics, 23,524 
convicts in the prisons of the United States. It is cer- 
tainly reasonable and only just to the State that every 
prisoner who is able should be compelled to labor for 
his own support. Prisons should be, as far as possible, 
self-sustaining; and for moral as well as economic rea- 
sons the labor should be productive. If criminals are 
trained to habits of industry, and obtain a knowledge 
of some craft, they are better fitted, when discharged, 
to lead honest lives. 


Practical Christianity can scarcely find a better ex- 


wholesome food is supplied at cost. Coffee or tea, 
with a roll, is supplied for five cents, soup at the same 
price, and also chops; potatoes, two cents; steak, fif- 
teen ; oysters, twelve; pie or pudding, five. 


Great forest fires have been raging in the pine and 
cedar regions of Southeastern New Jersey. Hundreds 
of acres of woodland have been devastated by the 
flames, and farmers and villagers were forced to fight 
the fire with desperation to save their homes. 


Two wealthy English merchants, who were spending 
their first night in America at the New York Hotel, 
nearly lost their lives by the inhalation of gas escaping 
in their bedroom—the result of carelessness or acci- 
dent. A strong odor of gas in the hall led to the dis- 
covery of the men, who were found in their beds, ap- 
parently lifeless. They were resuscitated after several 
hours’ treatment. Two things are worth remembering 
—that gas left dimly burning at night is liable to be 
extinguished, and that sleeping in an unventilated bed- 
room is a source of many dangers. 


A commemorative service was lately held in the St. 
Ann’s Protestant Episcopal Church, in Washington 
Street, Brooklyn. The terminus of the East River 
Bridge is to be almost directly in front of this church, 
on which account it is to be demolished to allow the 
approach to the bridge to be completed. At the frre- 
well services Bishop Littlejohn, Bishop Smith, of Ken- 


_ tucky—the oldest Episcopal bishop in the United States 


—and many distinguished clergymen were present, and 
addressed the large audience. The corner-stone of St. 
Ann's Church was laid March 31, 1824, but the parisb 
was incorporated in 1781. 


Nordenskjéld was enthusiastically received at nis 
home in Copenhagen. Twenty thousand persons as- 


. sembled to witness the arrival of the Vega. 


A telephone was recently placed in Plymouth Charch, 
Brooklyn, and connection established with Orange, 
Newark, and Elizabeth, New Jersey, and with several 
localities in New York. On the following Sunday the 
experiment of transmitting Mr. Beecher’s sermon to 
these various points proved very successful. There 
were occasional interruptions of various kinds along 
the lines, but the most of the sermon was distinctly 
heard. The music was clearly transmitted. The most 
distant point of connection was about seventeen miles. 


Denis Kearney, that professed friend and champion 
of the working-men, but in reality their bitterest en- 
emy, is now in the House of. Correction at San Fran- 
cisco. Every man who is a friend to the moral and 
industrial interests of our country can not but be 
thankful that his reckless and blasphemous career is 
interrupted. Apparently even those who were his fol- 
lowers were not sorry to see him retire into private life. 


Otero, the would-be assassin of King Alfonso, has 
been executed. The King and Queen were desirous 
he should be pardoned, but the cabinet council de- 
cidedly opposed any commutation of his sentence. 
The confession made by Otero before his death is very 
remarkable, and, if true, indicates that he was a mere 
tool in the hands of members of a secret society, by 
whom he was compelled to attempt to kill the King 
or forfeit his own life. 


The International Fishery Exhibition was opened at 
Berlin on April 20 by the Crown Prince Frederick Will- 
iam. The exhibition is reported as complete in all its 
details, and as presenting a fine appearance. There is 
every reason to believe that America will not be behind 
any other country in her exhibits. 


The Erie and Champlain canals were opened for navi- 


_ gation this spring two weeks earlier than last year. 


About April 16 one of the most severe snow-storms 
ever known on the line of the Central Pacific Railroad 
blocked the cars and broke down snow-sheds. This 
does not seem much like spring. 


A report comes from St. Petersburg that Lady Dnf- 
ferin, while hunting in the forest, was nearly killed by 
a ferocious bear, which suddenly sprang at her from 
the underbrush. She was saved by Lord Hamilton, an 
attaché of the embassy, who dispatched the animal 
with his revolver, 


Not very long ago three “‘ tramps” were arrested in 
this city. Their ages were ten, twelve, and thirteen 
respectively. They were passing through the street 
early one morning, and attracted the attention of a po- 
liceman because each carried a large bundle. On be- 
ing questioned, it was found that they were from Bos- 
ton, and were going “ out West.” They were taken to 
the station-house, where it was discovered that each 
boy had two loaded revolvers, and a quantity of vile 
literature, the reading of which had stimulated them 
to throw off home restraints. One of the boys had 
stolen from his employer the funds necessary to the 
expedition. They were all sent back to their parents. 


LETTER FROM THE HON. JAS. W. HUSTED, 
EX-SPEAKER OF THE ASSEMBLY. 
ew York, C 
April 7, 1880. 
G. A. Branpretn, Esq., President: 

My Dear Sir, write for the purpose of bear- 
ing additional testimony to the efficacy of All- 
cock’s Plasters. You will remember that a few 
years since I commended them very highly on 
account of the beneficial effects that I personally 
experienced from their use when oe from 
bruises occasioned by a severe fall, from 
pulmonary difficulties. 

I desire now to add to that communication 
another statement in their behalf. 

My son Thomas, while ‘at school in Easthamp- 
ton, Mass. was attacked, about three years since, 
by neuralgia and rheumatism combined, the seat 
in his shoulder-joint. He 
that I feared I would be 
obliged to take him from school. He tried va- 
rious remedies suggested by excellent physicians, 
without avail. At last, more in hope than in ex- 
pectation, I advised him to use the Allcock’s 
Porous Plasters. 

He did so, and in less than two weeks was re- 
lieved from all pain. The remedy produced a 
perfect cure. He has never felt a twinge of 


rheumatism since. Yours truly, 
J. W. Husrep. 
MEDICAL TESTIMONY. 


EoLxOr Mepioat 
or THE City or New York, 
No. 1 Now. 1, 1879. 
In the course of my practice I have found All- 
cock’s Porous Plasters, worn over the small of 


the back, in the region of the kidneys, a cure for 


nervous debility of the parts. 

They are also useful in brain affections; in 
heart and kidney troubles; and in spinal weak- 
ness they are generally invaluable. 

Rosert S. Nxwrox, M. D., President. 


Allcock’s Plasters, the 


inal . All 


BRIGHT 'S DISEASE. 


Dear Sirs,—It affords me great pleasure to in- 
form you of the wonderful cure your “ Constitu- 
tion Water” has wrought upon my wife. Her 
doctor had pronounced her incurable of Bright’s 
disease of the kidneys, but, thanks to you, she is 
as well to-day as she ever was in her life. She 
says she is certain if it had not been for your 
medicine she would have been dead before this 
time, and truly hopes that all who suffer with 


respectfully you 
N. 


To Messrs. Morcan & Al, New York. 


Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, eys, and bladder 
bat preparad by an emi N female 
uta on by an eminen or fem 
com ts and ch — & v. 
sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John St., N. Y.—{Com.} 


Manvracrurers and other owners or occupants 


of large buildings will conserve their interests by | 


sending for samples and price-lists of H.W.Johns’ 
Asbestos Liquid Paints. H. W. Johns Manufac- 
turing Company, 87 Maiden Lane, New York, 
Sole Manufacturers of genuine Asbestos mate- 
rials.— Com.] 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


FOR SEASICKNESS. 
Prom Apo.ru Ort, said: In the plurality of cases 
I saw the violent-symptoms yield, which characterize 
that disease, and give way to a healthy action of the 
functions im *[Com.]} 


War chan r hair to its natural color? 
Mrs. 8. A. Allens World's Hair Restorer. Every Drug- 
gist sells it.—-[ Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from —1 Cream Tartar.—No other 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 


pastry. Can be eaten by — 4 — without fear of 
the iſis resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

Rorat BAK Powprr Co., New York. 


v neering, Chemistry, Classics, and English 
erred. Tr, President. 


Degrees conf Col, THEO, HTA 


2 


‘EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING., | 


“By a thorough knowledge of lawys 
which = oa of and nutri- 
tion, and by a application of the fine properties 

well - Mr. Epps provided our 
breakfast - tables with a delicatel bev 
which may save us many heavy doctors" bills. It — 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be ually built up until stron 
enough to resist every tendency Hand 
of subtle maladies are us ready to at- 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and lb., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpox, Ene. | 


THE 


Claudent. 


* 

This novel Scarf FOR GENTLEMEN derives its 
name from the Latin word “Clandio,” to draw to- 
gether. Owing to the ingenious construction of the 
shield, when adjusted to the wearer, the round corners 
draw inwards, conforming in its graceful outlines to 
the neck and chest. Examine carefully for the Patent 
Stamp on the back of each Scarf. None others are 
genuine. For sale at all first-class establishments. 


FISK, CLARK & FLAGG, Patentees 


RADICAL TREATMENT, 
DOLLAR. 


N 


One bottle of the by distillation, of 
rare „ and herbs, and one Improved Nasal 
— — por ‘all druggists — This 
rections, a or $1. 
effective called 
SaNronp'es Ranioal Cure, 


During the svalence of Catarrh, 


or 
a small nning 
few brief — oy attained to the h 


uency of its cures. Certainly no remedy 
con bans of r references from physicians, 
druggists, and well-known ci who have 
f given their ony in The 


pave the way for its universal use as a 
remedy for Catarrh.—Boston Journal. 
IT HAS NO RIVALS. 
It admits of none. Wherever it is used, it is | , 
instantly su One after another the 
worthless concoctions for Catarrh, put forth by 
ignorant and unscrupulous men, have sunk into 


obscurity. T it is the acknowledged 

cific for 1 Son Nova Scotia to Califor- 
nia, from Oregon to Sold everywhere. 
General Ag’ts, WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 7 


MINTON'S TILED, 


China Works, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE CO.’S 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, 4c. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 

604 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Agents in the United States. 


taught by mail without a master. 
Sample tune, with full instructions 
how to tume, fret, and play: and 
catalogue of 8000 tunes, for 10 cts. 


BANJO 

ro en a TS. or circ A 

ANJO MUSIC CO., 206 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. X. 


124 and 126 Nassau St., N. . 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


CHEAP MUSIC 


“Turkish Reveille,” 12 cents; Fatinitaa, 16 
20 cents; Sea Cadet,” 20 cents. Mailed on — of 


t, 
rice. Extra liberal terms to dealers. Ca 


itchcock’s Music Store, 88 Park Row, New York. 


ISHING OUTFITS. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
R. SIMPSON, 132 Nassau Street, N. V. 


LAS. Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, 
9 M Catalogues sent free 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No.5 Beekman St., N. I. 


Gold and Silver Chromo with name, 10c., 
postpaid. G. L REED & Nassau, N. X. 


implements, tobacco, canned fruits, and wooden ware, 
including carriages. Almost the only article sent from er in @ may escape 
— by keeping ourselves fortified 
ure and a pro nourished frame. 
— : properly 
| 
1 
— 
emplification than in some such helpful charities as 
N are now being carried on by the Albany City Mission. Ne 
17 Oue of these is the establishment of a working - men's BRST hip KVER 
reading-room, well supplied with newspapers and x vi 
icals, Another is a model coffee-room, where — An — 
W. 
SCARF 
* SS 
N 
— 
15 Bright’s kidney disease will try your “ Constitu- 
~ £ tion Water” before they wait too long; wish- 
9 ing you many happy years, and that your med- 
i | icine may reach every sufferer, I am, Sirs, very 
Sept. 1% 1879. 
14 — 
— 
57 — 
„ 
14 — 
eight ö 
* fact that physicians’ prescriptions for it are to 
e be found on file in many of our best drug-stores 
[= a must create a warm feeling in its favor, and 
OYA 
— 8 PECK & —— Sole Importers, 
2 | 
15 | 
—— 
F 
—— 
— 
P —-„—-: ᷑ 
| | 
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GEORGE KEYES SON & C0. 


Foreign 


DRY GOODS, 


Cloaks and Shawls, 
Carpeting, &c 

NOS. 349 AND 351 EIGHTH . 
Between 27th and 28th Streets. 


A 
4. 


m g 


— 


KEYES, 349 & 361 Eighth Ave. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO, 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 

An elegant and choice selected sek of Novel- 
ties in Furniture Coverings, Upholsiéry Materials, 
Draperies, Guipure d’Art, and Antidue Lace Bed 
Spreads and Shams, Cornices, Gold Bordered and 

Holland Window Shades, Mattresscs, Pillows, &c. 


Broadway & 9th St, 


Oey 


CONSTITUTION WATER. 


DROPS or 


40 constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
CURES BRIGHT’S DISEASE, INFLAMMATION OF 
THE KIDNEYS, STONE IN THE B LADDE CA- 
TARRH OF THE BLADDER, D DIABETE 8 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT,CHILD WEA 


For Female Complaints a — 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John st., N. v. 

—.— 


FINE TROUT TACKLE. 
We offer a fina 3 Joint Fly Rod, 15 
* rd Brass Reel, 100 ft. Linen Line, 3 

les, 3 Hooks to gut, & Leader, com- 
— by express 

or $5 00; by mail, 
postpaid, 50; 

4 mail, postpaid, 
oz., $1 00; com- 
Free. 


Files 
cte 


pl 
PECK & SNYDER. Manufacturers, 
and 126. Nadeau St., N. E. 


New and Enlarged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 
AND A 
VISITORS GUIDE TO THEIR ESTABLISHMENT, 


Sent by mail on receipt of 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. V. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


IMPO 
or 
RICH NOVELTIES 
up Lace Goods. Kibbons, Silks, Velvets, and 
Fancy Materials for Millinery Se 
Dress Tri mad. 


ete Wardr) for $60 rend Toilet 
Baskets from $4 75, to —＋ ch we invite 
public attention’ and solici on. 
Ladies’ Trimmed Bonnets, Round Hats, and 
Breakfast Caps a specialty. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


893 Broadway, N. Y. 


P. S.— Wholesale department, second and third floors. 


Real and Imitation, 
of all Classic and 
Novel Fancy Character. 


DLLINS 


_VOLTAIG-ELECTRIC 


EN times.more powerful than the best porous plas- 
ter. When placed over the centre of the nervous 
forces, the pit of the stomach, 17 stimulate the Liv- 
er, Stomach, and Bowels, perfect Digestion, cure Dys- 
pepsia, Bilious Colic, Cramps and pains, and prevent 
Ague and Malarial Diseases. For Weak and Sore 
Lungs, Palpitation of the Heart, Painful Kidneys, 
Rheumatiem * a, and Sciatica, they are the best 
world. Get the genuine. Ask for 

COLLINS? VOLTAIC ELECTRIC POROUS PLAS- 
TERS. Price 25 cents. Mailed free on receipt of price 
by WEEKS & POTTER, 360 Washington St., Boston. 


OLVIN°S ADIRONDACK SURVEY. 
Seventh annual report on the progress of the 
phical Survey of the Adirondack Region of 

New 2 One “ae with condensed reports for years 1874, 78, 
76, "TT, 7 


This work contains important informa- 
tion for Surveyors, Engineers, Geographers, 


and Land 
Owners. To all who „ — their va- 
cation in the Adirondack Wilderness, this work will 
rove of great interest and value. On receipt of price, 
85 50, the Laan will sent free. Addres 
WEED, PARSONS, & CO., Albany, . 


THE BATH. 


Full-Sits, 


Dc. in one. U 


| — 
Bend for Circular. k. l. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


GUION LINE. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, 
Leaving Pier No. 38, N. R., foot of King Street. 

ay, 20, 1: ig 


WYOMING, Tuesday, 
y, May 1 1:30 P. M. 
IN, Tuesday, May 18, NOON. 
Cabin Passage (according to State- room), 860-80, 
and $100; — $40; Steerage at low rates. 
Offices, No. 29 Broadway. WILLIAMS & GUION. 


J, & J, DOBSON, 


Manufacturers and Retailers of 


Offer an immense and elegant assortment of 
New and Desirable Styles of 
Wiltons, Axminsters, 
Velvets, Brussels, 
Three-Plys, Ingrains 
Rugs, Mats, 


Oilcloths; Co., &o., 


2 
< 
> 
2 
8 


Including all popular varieties of FLOOR COVER. 
INGS, at 


UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 
Special Inducements to Churches, Steamers, and Hotels. 


40 & 42 West 14th St., New York, 


Near 6th Ave. Elevated RR. Station. 
JOHN VAN GAASBEEE, Manager. 
** — (not painted, White Duck), $2. 


2 


Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required. 
Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as pleasantly, 
and lies straight. Folded or ‘Be ned instantly. Self- fast- 
It is ong the — hotels, offices, cottages, 
camp- meetin for the lawn, 
— "in th the house.” Splendid for 
nvalids or children. Sent on receipt of price, or C. O. D. 
For 50 cts. extra, with order, I will prepay ex os toany 
R. R. station east of Mississipi River and north of Mason 
and Dixon's Line. For 75 cents, in Minn., — and Mo. 

ER ON Ful 


» 108 
ton; 207 Car ial St. New York: 165 Ni 
Philadelphia. “Send for Ci reulars. 


LIEBId COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
— ORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
tions: should feel teful.”—See Medical 
Press,” ‘‘ Lancet,“ British Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
— Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across the 


mption in England increased tenfold in 


Consum 
ten years. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storel , Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole e Agents fo for the United States 
wholesale 2 ID & Co., 43 Mark 

e, London, 

Sold wholesale in New York b 2 PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & —.— & 
CONDIT, McK ESSON II. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., and 2 HOBBINS, & SONS. 


T IV VV. combined with great 
and genera! out door day and night double per- 
spective glasses; will show objects distinctly from 
two tosix miles, Spectacies of the greatest transpa- 

Arent power to strengthen and improve the sight 
without the distressing results of MONS. 

— by inclosing stamp. SM OCULISTS, 
, 687 Broadway, N N. 


ANGOSTURA LIQUEUR. 


The finest and purest sweet 
Cordial in existence, Prepared by 
Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons, 

The manufacturers of the world-renowned 


ANGOSTURA BITTERS. 


J. W. HANCOX, Sole Agent, 51 Broadway, New York. 


CELLULOID EYEGLASSESKs 


representing the selected Tortoise-Shell 
— mest, & strongest 

and Jewellers. Made 
SPENCER 43 Op M, 


Qenrare 


8 72 A Week. 912 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address TRUx & Co., Augusta, Me. 


CO., 13 Maiden Lane, N. . 
$5 to $20 


Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 


$777 VICKERY, Augusta, Me: 


e free. $7 per day made easy. 
AGE & 00. , Boston, Mass. 


— —v— 


per day at home. Samples worth free. 
AGENTS 


One Hundred Years Old. 


1880 


1780 


LA BELLE CHOOCOLATIERE. 


WALTER BAKER & C0., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, AND COCOA 


In their best and purest 
needful for the sustenance and growth of 
being composed as determined by chemical analysis of starch, 


gum, gluten, oi], and a white c 
theobromine, similar to — 
nitrogen and being an im 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent free to any address. 


form, contain “oer ingredient that is 

he human system, 

substance called 
n tea, but containing more 
adjunct to nutrition. 


ton 8 
orth Second St., 


| Conclusion of GO Volume. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MAY 


ConTAINS: 
THE RED RIVER OF THE NORTH. By Henry J. 


Van Drxx, Jr. 
With Sizteen I Uustrations. | 


OLD CATSKILL. By — Back. 
With Siz illustrations, 7 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS IN ENGLAND. —II. By 
Mrs. Joun LI LIx. 
With Thirteen Iliustrations, 


ON CHLORIS WALKINGE IN YE SNOWE. A Porm. | 
By Rouerr Hereiox. 
With an Illustration, 


THE SHAD AND THE ALEWIFE. By Jamxs W. 
ILNER. 
With Thirteen Illustrations, 


— — IN NATURE. — II. 
"Five Illustrations. 
WHEN? A Poxm. By A. T. L. 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 
With Fourteen Ame 


“SALGAMA CONDITA.” A Srory. By Mrs. Lizzie 
W. Cuampney. 
With Two Illustrations. — 


WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. By 
WI BHAOR. 
With an Illustration. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM IN NEW YORK. By 
CaRY. 


By Mary 


| OUR BEGINNINGS. A Story. By Anaruine Trat 


LOST. A By Aurxev II. Lovis. 

OUR NATIONAL GUARD. By Colonel II. M. Bores. 
MARY ANERLEY. A Novet. By R. D. Buacxuore. 
TO A BLUEBIRD. A Porm. By P. Guernine. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. | 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1880, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Tear. 44 00 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, »—»„ 
HARPER'S BAZAR, 9 © 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE,“ . 1 50 
A OOMBINATION OFFER. 

Harper’s MAGAZINE..... 

Harrer’s WZ TT.. One Lear. $10 00 
Harrer’s BAZAR. 

Haerer’s MaGaZzine..... 

Haxper’s One Tear. . 
Harrer’s MAdAZNW W. 
Harrer’s — One Tear — 7 0⁰ 
Harper's WALT... . . J One Year........ 


BAA... 

Address 
HARPER & 

Franklin Square, New York City. 


Deafness 


Dr. JUDGE'S easy and pleasing method of treatment 
for Deafness, Catarrh, Ast ma, Consumption, Bronchitis 
Coughs, Colds, Nervousness and lun complaints is well 
deserved of success. d for pamphlet or call and see 
letters from all parts 2 the country. No charge for 
consultation by mail or in person. Sent by express every- 
where. Dr. J. D. JUDGE 2858. Physicians, 79 Beach St., 
Ladies’ entrance to Parlors, 7936, opposite 


Boston, Mass. 
United States Hotel. 


Gold & & Silver Chromo Cards, Mottos or Roses, 
mF beauties, your choice, with name, 100. 
NASSAU CARD Co., Nassau, N. Y, 

ACENTS WANTED to Sell the NEW B 


FARMING FOR PROFIT 


Farm and 
How to oney on the Farm. 
Every Farmer should have a co 860 Pages. 


60 
Send for eſreulars to 
J. C. MeCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Your Boys ! Give them a Printing — 

EDI CATE ® All prices, from $1.50 up, Business Men 

do your own Printing. Economy is wealth 

o best presses made by J. F. W. Dorman 

— Md. Price List Free, 

GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles.. Prices reduced 
33 per cent. National Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIMPROVED ROOT BEER 25 (CTS. 
Makes five gallous of a delicious and sparkling 
beverage,— wholesome and ‘eon 
7 or sent by mail on receipt of 25 ct. Ad , CH 
E. HIRES, Manufacturer, 215 Market Street, Pe 
Win 


Agents“ protit per Week. 
yrove it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free. 


850. bb z E. G. Rinrour & Co., 218 Fulton St., N. * 


THE SAN JUAN EX POSITOR. 
An Illustrated Monthly Mining Journal of wide cir- 
culation. per annum. Eureka, San uan Co., 
Colorado. 


A week in your own town. Terms and 88 ontfit 


Turo. B. Comstoox, Editor. 
$66 


free. Address H. HALLert * Co. Portland, Me. 


* 


— 


ored Fringes to match any shade, with 
buttons to correspond. Manufacturer of 
Outfitting Goods, of superior quality and 
> t 
{ 
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